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PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


NOs Is 








While | earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
| do not wish to take upon myself the responsibilitv of dictating a course for others, T feel it a 
duty to discourage with all mv might, both bv precept and example, everything in the sha of 

atented bee hives, or patents on anvthing pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand. T shall 

ry to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. T do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping, but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pav for evervthing thev get. and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedlv, when thev once get a clear understanding of the matter. If vou have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later. you will surely 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shane of hives or implements, is patented. 

T recommend tbe Langstroth frame for evervbodvy, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anvthing else, and T have prettv thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There mav be other forms that will give just as good results, but T do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicitv hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never wil! be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% bv 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175 by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in vour own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trving both: vou can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20ec. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will prohablv pay vou best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect. as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black. or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. I? 
bata: dg honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

‘ The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
/ Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter 1s not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my heplth, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
and that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 

Rates fur Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
Discounts will be made as follows: 





On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 | 


insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (44 column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
per cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
25 per cent. 


On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, | 


10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3334 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 pvr cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per 
cent. A. 1. ROO’. 








Canada Bee-Keepers, 


Send for my Circular of Apiary Supplies for 1880, 
giving prices of Hives, Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Bee Smokers, Bee Journzls, ete.. ete. 

M. RICHARDSON, 
Port Colborne, 
Welland Co., Ont., Canada. 


ARNES* PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CLRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ees. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These mach 


[Boz 212}. 
ld 


chines ‘ent on T. ial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 








Comb Foundation MachineS | 


$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FiVE CENTS. 





For illustrations see our [llustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. l. ROOT. Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, | have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


GALL RECULATED, AND IN. 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I! will send 
you the Watch, for 2) subscribers, at $1.0) each. 
rou can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, fora present, ought to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


ines are especially | 
adapted to Hive Muking. It | 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 


$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a fample Cony of 


'The American Bee Journal 


| The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO. 





| 





| You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
(NGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
| they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
| said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
| month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
| comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
| wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
| even thorgh it were months ago. 
| Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
| year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
uecording to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
| for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders, A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


| CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


| With The American Bee Journal ($1 50)... $2 25 
| “ The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... 1 50 
| ‘** The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange.............. 14 
| “ <All the above (Bee Journals of America).. 3 0J 
* American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 25 
| “ Prairie Farmer Ss fC 
' “ Rural New Yorker .. Sarr 3 25 
* Scientific American |) 3 90 
‘“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 %5 


[Above rates include all Postage.| 







Sawing of a Log, 
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Our Jatest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes, A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
W. GiLEs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL, 


Cs UTION.—We are stopping all infringements 
upon our patents, and have sued W. W. B srwick 
and Farmers’ Manufacturing Co. for making ma- 
chines like ours. We have also sued W. H. lark, of 
Star City, Ind., for using and selling said machines. 


A NEW SHOP, 


BUT OLD HANDS. 
James Forncrook & Co. have just fitted np a new 
| Shop for the manufacture of Bee Hives, Honey Sec- 
' tions, ete. Material for the Standird Langstroth 
Hive, Cheaper than the cheapest. We will make a 
specialty of the * Boss”’ one-,iece Sections, hereto- 
| fore called the Lewis Section, th s being our own in- 
| vention. Send for Circular and Price List. 
| JAMES FURNCROOK & CO., 
| 1tfm Watertown, Wis. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 
Twenty-First Edition Circular and Price L ist, mailed 
on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts compiete 
in one, paper cover . 


| The same, neatly bound in cloth........ 125 
Single Parts, in paper, each.. 25 | 
15) Alivhting Board. detachable (See A BC ) '¢ lu 
| Alsike Clover. See seeds. 
| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 8 00 
) Barrels Oe WN eis sack alewpavan eccdeie see 2 50 
| sis waxed and painted... , 3 50 
| Basket for broken combs to be hung in ‘the 
Re ere ere er ree 25 
| Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. 
| oa per colony, from $7 to $16. See price 
| ist 
10 | Bee-Hunting Box, with printedinstructions — 2 
0| Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 75 
10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 


king 
Buc ~ SRSA 


“See seeds. 


Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete .... 

Buzz-Saws, extra, 85¢, to $3.50. See price list. 

Buzz-Saw mandrel und boxes complete for 

anaan 5 00 
7 


00 


S 
- 
= 


6 inch saws (no saws included) . 
The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 


3 | Cages for queens, provisioned (See price list) 10 , 
. 1 00 


30 | per doz. 
20 | Candy for bees, can be fed at any season. 


I 6a Sagas Kean ands araGkens San +0 Ks 08 to 15 
| Cans for shipping extracted honey (See 
| Honey), from 25e to $2.00. 
0) ¢ ards, quee n registe ring, per doz.... ...... 06 
0 SOE 40 
AO) | ¢ haf Cushions for wintering (See A BC). 30 
9} without the chaff.......... 20 
| Chaff Hive (See Hives).. cea 
| Cheese cloth, for straine rs, ‘per 5 ee 06 
Clamps for making section SE Se 75 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 15 
| Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 
| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
| has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1 50 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $15 to 100 00 
10 | Comb Holder to put on edge of hive........ 25 
| Combs in metal cornered frames, complete 25 
20 | Cort ners, 8 | err errr 50 
20 eee | Ae. 2 60 
15 sid nig bottom, per 100........... S 
| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 
| Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives. 
40 | Division Beards of cloth and chaff... 20 
12 | Duck, for covering frames and tor feeders 
29 inches wide, peryd....... 20 
15 | Enameled Cloth, bees seldom bite or prop- 
olize it, per yard, 45 inches’ wide, 
2ic. By the piece (12 yards) ..... 25 
| Extractors, according to size of ‘frame, 
| $6 50 to 10 00. 
| - Inside and gearing, including 
| ED ictccdndudaccadaeeewe 5 00 
| “ Hoops to gO around the top.. 50 
| “4 2 RES Serre 5 00 
4 | Feeder, Simplicity (See price list) 1 pint .... 05 
Pap, SAINI, EIN, 4:6. 0:0.00 cc ccencecseceenc 10 
ie OO eer eer 05 
25 | The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story Ab 
ST UIE Gis 65 c's'6is a's 'w V9 46 a6 448 aay 25 
2)| Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
| valuable, 20c; per doz. by express. . 2 00 
| ‘* The same, large size, double above 
| prices. 
| * 3 cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10ce; doz 1 00 
| Foundation. See Comb Foundation. 
60 | Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester. 8 5 
6 | Frumes with sample Rabbet and Clasps... 10 


| 

| | 
“7 Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
@ | 

| 


18 | Galvanized Iron Wire for grapevine trellises 
| per Ib. (about 100 feet). ... 2.2... 





25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering... 50 
| Gauge for planing lumber, brass........... 50 
** making hives (See Hives)....... 50 
WO | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm == 1 25 
| Glass. See price list. 
0 | GLEANINGS, per year...................0005 1 00 
| For prices of back vol’s, see price list. 
| Gloves. See Rubber G loves. 
Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
| Hammers and nails. See price list. 
| Hives from die to #6 25, See price list. 
| Honey. See price list. 
“3 = Plants. See seeds. 
Honey Kniv es, straight .7: or curved blade 1 00 
i % doz, by mail Siisanhaxkae as 4 00 
= % doz by Express....... ... 370 
po for shipping extracted honey. See 
| Honey. 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price list. 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells. . 5 00 
0| Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
Sept. ae 2 
15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per ‘side...... 50 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary 25 
0 Magnifying NON, MOOMOE. occ cic cccvccce 30 
0 ” Jouble lens, brass, on 
lias cyt eta noes ese cacneeass os 75 
0| Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo's, 150 photo's 10 
12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 2 50 
0! Prepared objects for above, such 
0 as bee’s wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 25 
7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
per yard Paik ars eikea ved teiae wens OF cae Bex 10 
{ Nails. See Hammers and nails. 
10 ; Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
18 | Paraftine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 20 
| Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
| Planes and Planers. See price list. 
15 | Pruning saws tor taking down swarms, 75 and 85 
VU | Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list. 
1| Rabbets, metal, per foot................... 02 
0 | Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
| Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 
0| Rules (See Pocket Rules) 12 and lic. 
| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per oz..... 50 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws.................. 75 
| Saws. See Circular Saws. 
| Seales for weighing honey, ete. See price list. 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings ....... 40 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
| bined) 4% inch, l0e; 5 inch, lie. 
' Section Boxes, fancy, heurts, stars, crosses, 
_ “~— Sees error 05 
| Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions. . 05 
Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
#6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
| Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
12| way in which the separators are used, 
| suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) (8 
SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 
18 | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per ib.. 30 
18; “ Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10¢ ; per Ib, 100 
0; ‘* Chinese Mustard, per oz............. 10 
18 | * — Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib..... 30 
18; ** White Dutch Clover, ‘aed _ rrr 30 
8; “*  Motherwort, per oz. 10e; per lb...... 1 00 
18| ‘* Mignonette, per Ib. (2e per oz)....... 1 40 
| ‘ Simpson Honey Plant, per oz...... 50 
se Silv er Hull Buckwheat, per lb..... 10 
‘iw - peck, by Express 60 
“ Common ” per peck........ 50 
18 | ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
ae EEG as ora accesses. wee desig 15 
18 | | “ Spider plant, per oz.... 50 
A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 
| Separators, tin, for section boxes. See 
Section Boxes. 
5 | Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 
7 from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 160 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
eae Sc we achiaiabwe Sieh 59 
| The same for 24 sections........ 30 
| ag Song size can be sent by mail inthe flat, 
1| Slate Tablets to hang on hives............. 01 
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SMOKERS. 
| Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada lic extra)l 50 & 1 75 
| = Joolittle’s, to be held in the mouth 2% 
Ringham’s .........:. $100; 150; 175 


| “ 


2% : = Own, see illustration in price 
SE REPRE RE St ae er ee ae 75 
00 | Soldering Implements...................... 1 00 
er rr ae 75 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (three sizes). U5 

| For larger quantities see Hammers ‘and 

| nails, 

St NE 2; ccs snssameeae cane manne se 20 
10 Transferring clasps, package of 100....... 15 


| Tin, see price list. 
0; Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 75 


The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 | 


Veils, material for, grenadine, much 





stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
err 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
wt EE I SER ccnwinsvsscnssecesesncxtx 1 
I an eid sweccennnennovaves 3 00 
Copper bottomed boiler for above ....... 1 00 
5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
CGE nL cot eehesckeu: ababweeess 10 
2) Wire cloth, for queen cages................. 10 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively... . 
3| Wire cloth, painted, for shipping ‘bees, 14 
| mesh to the inch, per square foot.... ... 05 
| Wire for grape v ine trellises. See Galvan- 
| RO PE ac bvddcs nad dnascesscash3s%~'s 
rices 


All goods delivered on board the cars here at 
named. - ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





~ Names of responsible | 
either of the following 
price of 20 cents ¢ each inserti ion, or r $2 00 per ” ear. 


parties will be inserted in 





$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20e each — or — .00 per etl 


Shae wee names appear row agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
jay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
—— of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, see rates in 
price list. 


*E. W. Hale. Wirt C. H. W. Va. 1-12 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa.7-3tf 
*E. M. Hayhnrst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. Ittd 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 2-] 
Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum, Wash Co.. Wis. 44 
*J.T. Wilson, Mortensville, Woodford Co. Ky 4-4 
J. L. Bowers, Berryville, Clarke Co., Va 1-4 
*King & White, New London, O. Stfd 
* F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 12-12 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland (o., O Itf.d 
*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ills. 1-6 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

H. Scovell, Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 4-3 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 
Milo &. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mie». 14 
A. A. Fradenburg, Port Washington. Tus. ,Co., oO. 14 
Geo. Clark, Blisstield, Len., Co., Mich. 1-2 
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Speak! for itecif. Address PURDY, of balinyta, NeY, 


epartments, at a uniform | 


SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke-.pers' 
Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honcy Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extracto:s, ete. Also 
Langstroth’s Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
14 21b. Square Glass Huney Jars, with 
Tin Foil Capsand Labels, 
¢ Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 
Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., ete. For further particulars, address 
SHAS. F. MOUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 


(Corks, 


Itt 


» SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


The Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 


A New Illustrated 24-page Magazine devoted to the 
cultivation and improvement of our American Gar- 
dens. Price only Fifty Cents per year, and each 
number contains as a supplement a packet of some 
New. Rare, or Novel Puaer or Vegetable Seeds, 
which alone are worth more than the subscription 


price. One sample copy free. Address—- 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEsT, La Plume, Lack'’a Co., Pa. 
12-3 


a a : . 
Sections! Sections! 
Before ordering elsewhere, send us a 3-cent stamp 

for a sample of our beautiful, snow-white, poplar 


Sections, dovetailed or to nail. These are the uicest 
and cheapest in the world. (This none will deny). 


HIVES AND OTHER SUPPLIES 
made to order very cheap. Illustrated circulars free. 
12-2 Bristol. Addison Co.. Vt. 
IMPORTED QUEENS: 


In April, - - - - il franes in Gold, 
May and June, - . - - - 10 

July and August, - . - - . = - 
September and October,- - - 7 “ is 


Queens which die in transit will be replaced only 
if sent back in a letter. 
CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 
Bologna, Italy. 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name, and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated ¢ ata- 
logue of Apiarian Supplies, Sample Sectional Box, 
and Comb Foundation. We wish to present 
these to every reader of this journal, and hence offer 
them Free. Please send your name at once. *pe- 
cial_attention given to rearing Italian Queens 
and Bees. The Ts a e paid for Beeswax, 
P. SAYLES, 
1tf Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR 1880. | 

I will sell 3 frame nuclei, with tested queen, before 
June 20, for $4.00; after June 20, $3.50; atter August 
hy $3.00. These nuclei will be well stocked with 
brood and bees, and contain young, profitable queens. 
Cyprian Queens.—Il believe myself, so far, the only 
one in the U. 8. who has these valuable and beauti- 
tul bees in purity. Descriptive Circulars sent free. 

; JULIUS HOFFMAN, 

-3 


Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
QUINBY’S NEW BEE - KEEPING. 
The latest, most practical, and most fully illus- 
trated work eo. Price, by mail, $1. 
SYEOK AS, $1.50, 31.75, by mail, and warranted 


| hest in market. 


For circular, giving full index of book and illus- 
tration of Smoker, send to 
L. C. RO 


ld Fo te A N. Y. 
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THE 


A BCof BEE CULTURE. 





| JOR several years, it has been my ambition to be | 


able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season, This isa great 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to “cut and try,” as carpenters say, when they 
can’t get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, ete., sufficient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see I have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, che correction is made before any more bi oks 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it sueceeds, I will give vou an illustration. 

A beginner writes to know if itis of any use to 
keepa queen, after she is eighteen days old and 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old: 
and also, that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good 
queens. Now, although I directed that they should 
be tossed up inthe air, to see if their wings were 
good, wherkthey did not lay at two weeks of age, I 
did not say, 
long we shuld keep them If | could spare the 
time «+f the ¢olony, | would keep a good looking 
queen that cold tly well until she is 25 days old; if 
crowded for a place to put cells, | would kill all that 
do not lay at 1hor 20 days old. 





if their wings proved to be good, how | 


T have just pt the sbuveinthe A BC, -—_ that is 


ing. You see, 


just the way am ge ing to kee P ad 
yuild up the book. 


you beginners are, ultimately, to 


The book, as 
and ahout 175 en 
in one, or ind 
»~rices 


is now, contains about 275 pages 
ravings. It is furnished e 
lifferent parts. 
are as follpws: 


t 


| copies, $9.00, 


mplete | 
The contents and | 


Part First,.will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 bh. Section Honey Boxe ma 
ing Artificial Heney Comb. Candy for 
Bees, Ree Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth. &c., &c. 


Part Second, tells all about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Eatractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 


Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, Hy biids, Utalianizing, King Birds, 
‘the Locust tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp 
Nursery Migenonnetie, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Wustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 


polis, and Queens. 


Part Fourth tells all about Rape, aor meg 
Ratin, Robbing, Hocky ounta Bee 
Plant, Sige, Smokers including instructions 
for making with illustrations, Soldering, Sours 
wood, Stings, Sumac, Spider tlhower, Sun- 
flow r, “warming, Teasel, Toads, Tians- 
fersing, and Turnip. 


Part Fifth tells about Uniting Bees. Veils, 
Ventila ion, Vinegar, Wax, Water ior 
Bees, Whitewood, and Wintering. It aiso 
includes» Glossery of Terms and Abbreviae 
ions used in Bee Culture. 


ee" All are Profusely Dlustrated with En- 
groevinegs. 


Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
for We: % doz., $1.25: 1 doz... $2.25: 40, $6.00 


The five parts bound in one, in paper, mailed, for 
£100. At wholesale, same price as GLFYANINGS, 
“vith which it be clubbed. One copy. $1.90; 
poy copies, $2.50; five copies, $3.75; ten copies, 
6 

The same nestly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and geld, one ¢ -py, 
$1.25; three copies, $325: five copies, $5.00; ten 
If ordered by freight or Express. the 
postage may be deducted, which will be 3c on exch 
2he book, le on the complete book in paper, and 16c 
each, on the complete bor k in cloth. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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[These pages should be read only after read- 
ing the vestof the Journal, especially OUR 
HOMES. } 

USEFUL ARTICLES FOR A LITTLE 
MONEY. 





ONE OF MY JANUARY TALKS. 





® BELIEVE I told you once before, my 
friends, that I generally got talkative 
—— about the first of the year, say January or 


February. I don’t really know why itis; it) 
can not be on account of a January thaw, for | 


we have almost zero weather this morning. 
After I had put two more leaves in Our 
Ilomes, it seemed as if there ought to be two 
more leaves here in the fore part of my “Bee 
book,” or it would not balance; and [ want 
these two leaves tocontain something useful,— 


something useful to you, as well as myself. | : 
/ LT can bring this idea before you so that you 


You have noticed that, for some time past, I 
have had much to say about money, especially 
about money so far as it weuld contribute to 
our happiness and well being. There has been, 


as it were, a great burden on my mind in re- | 


gard to furnishing those who want_to earn 


their money, something to do. Boys and girls | 


are coming to me, and writing to me, for 
something todo. Many would gladly work 
for the smallest wages, if they could have some 
work they could do at home, and thus be ein- 
ployed, and out of mischief and danger, while 
they earned the money torpay for their daily 
bread and clothing. My wife to!d-me of an 
old lady who would be glad to get carpet rags 
to sew, if she only made ten cents a day at it. 
I certainly would rather have something to do 
at ten cents a dag, than to be idle, but very 


likely some of you wouldn’t. I should want. 


the work to be something that was very pleas- 
ant and nice, perhaps, but—come to think of it, 
I guess I will take another start. 


A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY EARNED, 


Franklin said, and where one has good 
wages, say a dollar a day, or $5.00 if you like, 
itis a very important matter to save time, as 
well as to save pennies. I have known folks 
to come into a store (I used to keep store you 
know), and if they wanted a pound of honey, 
it would take the best part of a half hour to go 
through all the preliminaries and ceremonies. 
Their movements were so slow, and many of 
them so utterly unnecessary, it seemed to me 
as if they would not tind the day long enough 
to buy their family groceries, if somebody 
should furnish the money free. When I ned 
to go to the post office (I never go now, a boy 
does it) I would get so tired with the people 
that stood in the way and moved so slowly, 
that I felt just like giving them a good shak- 
ing; good naturedly, of course. Well, since I 
have come to hire many hands, these slow 
movements have eost me right out, in cash, 
hundreds of dollars. What shall we do to 
save this great waste of both time and money? 
Often we cannot do a great dea!; but we can 
keep an eye on these leaks and wastes, and by 
bringing the right forces to bear, we can some- 
times accomplish much. Setting hands to 


work by the piece will often accomplish won- | 


ders in making them quick, as well as teaching 
them the value of time. In our home here we 


have made great progress of late, in this way, 
and hands that used to be ready to stop and 
look at everything that came along have got 
to be so careful of their minutes that they even 


, argue abvuut who shall stop long enough to re- 


plenish the fire. You see they are assuming 
responsibility. 

It takes a good deal of time to make change, 
and | often stop to make purchases when I 
happen to have the exact coin that will pay 


| for the article, whereas, if I was obliged to 


wait for the store keeper’s slow movements in 
changing a bill, I wonld rather go without it. 
It takes time to keep accounts, and to settle 


‘up, at the end of—when? This is one great 


reason for paying cash down. In fact, it is 


| one of the fine arts, to so arrange one’s busi- 
| ness, that he can sell a large amount of goods 
/in ashort tf_me; to sell them so that slow cir- 


cumlocutions may not eat up all the profits. 


will get it fally, by remarking that some of 
our friends say they would rather sell a barrel 
of honey, all in a lump for 10c. per pound, 
than to retail it for 20c. Some of you, duubt- 
less, who have a natural] tact for retailing, 
might sella barrel of honey and make wages 
at it, at a profit of 2c. per pound; but to do it, 
there must not be many mistakes and blunders, 
or much daubing, or any kind of false motions 
that waste time or honey. Grocers sometimes 
sell sugar at a profit of one half cent per 
pound ; but to do it, they have to learn to be 
spry and active, they do not have their sugar 
barrel at one end of the store and their scales 
at the other, nor do they spill very much cn 
the counter or on the floor. 

Well, the world has discovered how much it 
costs to sell things at retail, and how few there 
are who can or will do it economically, and 
this is why there is such a broad difference be- 
tween the price that consumers pay, and the 
price that manufactures get. I will illustrate 
it. The one foot pocket rule which I sell you 
now for 10c., I used to sell when [ was a retail 
dealer, at 25c. they then cost me $2.00 per doz. 
By buying 12 gross at a time, I now get them 
for 1.00 perdoz., or 8!3c. each. I wanted to 
furnish them to you, for an even 10c., and to 
be sure the time occupied by the clerks did 
not cost more than the 1l#c., [ went over the 
ground carefully. I found that the clerk who 
mails them was in the habit of wrapping up 
each one, as she got an order for it. Todo 
this, she had first to get the rule from adistant 
100m; then she got a pair of shears, cut a piece 
of paper the right size, went somewhere else 
after twine, tied it up, put away her things, 
went to another drawer for the postage stamp. 
(12c. by mail you know) and then she was 
ready to sit down at her desk and address it. 

I told them I would start a better way, and 


' directed that a half gross of rules be tied up 


at once. Wher I came round again, they were 
still cutting out the papers one at a time with 
the scissors. I directed that a large pile of 
papers should be cut just right, at the large 
paper cutter in the next room, where they trim 


‘the ABC's. Then I found that they wound 


the twine a great many times around their 
knives and rules, before tyingthem. This was 
a waste of both twineand time. After the half 
gross was done, they were all taken to the 
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stamp drawer, and all stamped ready for the trust God, and I can trust you, my friends; 
post-office ; then they were placed in a drawer and I do not believe a single one of you would 
right under the elbow of the clerk who mails | 
/ every article that I off—r to you for sale costs 


the letters. In the former way, it might keep 


a clerk nearly an hour to fill a half-dozen or- | 


ders for rules or similar articles; in the latter 


way, she could put up nearly 100, aside from | 


the work of addressing the packages. 

Again; sewing-machine screw-drivers, nice 
ones, sell for about a dime, usually. It occur- 
red to me, that I might furnish them to you 
for about 5c., probably, and soI wrote in re- 
gard tothem. Here is the letter of reply, con- 
cerning both rules and screw-drivers: 


In reply to yours of the 22dinst., we have to say 


think unkindly of me, should I tell you what 


me. I want to help you, if I can, in buying 
these little necessaries of life, but I am more 
anxious that God will enable me to point out 
au way by which you may help one another. 
Most of you have spare time, during the win- 
ter, and many of you have things to sell. 
Many of you, I am sure, could make things 
during these winter evenings, and perhaps we 
shall find work for the girls as well as the 
boys. Things that one makes, the others will 


| very likely want; and, as there are among 


that under the circumstances, we will accept your | 
order, if sent at once, for twelve gross of ruleg, | 


No. 69, at $12.00 per gross, net cash, and allow you 
to settle for the last lot sent you at the same rate. 


Terms, 30 days, or 2 per cent discount for spot cash. | 


Sewing-machine screw-drivers, sample by mail, 
$2.50 per gross, net, iu bulk, in Jots of not less than 
25 gross. “TANLEY RULE & LEVEL Co. 

New Britain, Conn., Dec. 25, 1879. 


you the representatives of almost every trade 
and profession known, I think we shall find 
a great many ways in which we can help each 
other. 

There are some difficulties in the way, but 
God will help us to surmount them. The one 


| that I fear most is that of quarreling and dis- 


Twenty five gross (3,000) is a good many to_ 


buy all at one time, but if it happened to be 


some article you all wanted me to get for you, | 


it would not be any too muny after all; and 
then, just think of the price—only one and 
three-fourths of a cent each. Does it seem pos- 
sible, that anybody could make a nice, tem- 
pered-steel screw-driver, with a varnished. 
beech handle, and a nicely fitting, brass ferule, 
all well made, for any such ridiculous price? 
Well, this is the way I purchased many of the 
premiums last month, that doubtless surprised 
you by their beauty and goodness for so little 
money. The opportunity of purchasing thus, 
God seems to have thrown into my hands. 
is because there are so many of you, and _ be- 
cause you have so much confidence in purchas- 
ing anything I recommend. While I thank 


It. 


you tor this confidence, I feel now as I have , 


many times, afraid I do not deserve it, and 
that I may be tempted to take advantage of it, 
and be more anxious to put money into my 
own pocket, than to put it into yours. I pray 
God to-night, that I may always feel as I do 


now, more pleasure in handing you some nice | 
article very low, than in putting into my pock- | 


et the share of the transaction that falls to me. 
I have debated long and earnestly as to what 
profit Lought to charge you for these things 
that so many of you want. Iam perfectly wil 


ling you should know what all of these things | 


cost me—at least, I am now, though self 
fights hard against it sometimes, for I have a 
sort of fear that you will not consider the 


many trials and losses 1 have in doing so. 


large a business. 
is lost in the mails, and then again some 
brother is dissatisfied, in spite of all we can 
do, and it costs to return the things; some- 


Once in a while, an artic'e | 


{ 


times the money is lost, and I often stand half. 


of it; troubles, trials, and delays occur almost 


all the time in this large building, and I often | 


wonder if God really meant it to be presided 


over, by such a selfish, cross. unreasonable, in- | 


consistent chap as I am. 
your kind letters, and your warm eapressions 


Then when I read | 


satisfaction. There will be selfishness, but if 
we make up our minds to that, and be prepared 
to put up with it, there need be Jittle quarrel- 
ing. If we trust in God, we shall have little 
trouble in that way. 

The transportation, on many things, will be 
rather an obstacle, bat perhaps we can sur- 
mount that. The object | have in view is one 
that has been running through all my talks in 
this journal, and especia!iy in the Home Pa- 
pers, as you may perhaps have noticed, and it 
is threefold ; to turnish employment to those 
who have none, or not enough; to enable you 
to save as much as possibile on necessary pur- 
chases; and to induce you to trust in God, 
and thereby learn to love your fellow-men. 

There will be at least three classes of us,— 
producers or manufactures, dealers or those 
who buy and sell principally, and consumers 
or purchasers. As many of you as choose can 
take up the first and second, and we hope to 
be able to include, eventually, all mankind in 
the third. 

To make all transactions as plain and simple 
as may be, and to save time, expense, and de- 
tails, 1 would have all articles as far as possi- 
ble put up in 5, 10. 25, and 50c. packages. 
Four counters nicely arranged will be peeded, 
and, to give the business a trial, you can lo- 
cate these in any room in your house, fronting 
the street. The advantage of having it at your 
home, is that your wife or almost any child, 
can “tend store,” almost as well as any body. 
When the business demands it, if it ever does, 
you can put up a cheap and attractive struc- 
ture, with a glass front, adjoining the street. 

The four counters may be dry-goods boxes, 
tastily covered with paper, unless you choose 
to get up something better. The top of the 
counter is to be divided into apartments, with 
strips of wood about an inch high, making a 
little box for each article offered forsale. In 
the bottom of each box, is printed in plain, 
large letters, the name of the article belonging 
there, so that it may always bé easily and 
properly replaced after being taken up, and 


| that another may be put in its place, the min- 


of friendship for the words God has enabled | 


me to speak through the Home Papers, I thank 
God and thank you too, for so kindly over- 
looking these mistakes and blunders. I can 


ute it is sold. If you have customers that 
are light fingered, you can tell at a glance, 
when any box is vacant. The labor of pur- 
chasing consists simply, in putting the right 
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coin in the box, and taking the article. In fact, | 
it you choose, you can go into one of these | 
stures pick outa five cent basket, and fill it 
with five cent articles, leaving the cvin in the | 
box iu p'ace of each, without the store Keeper's 
touchingatning. After you are gone, he gath- 
ers up his coins, and replenishes his counters. | 
At the very !ow prices goods are sold, there 
can de no trusting, and nodeviation in prices, 
so the time ordinarily spent in bartering and 
dickering is saved. If you have gota poor ar. 
ticle on your counters, put it into the next 
grade lower, and if it gets to the five cent 
counter and won't sell then, give it away. 

In the following table, I have discarded 
dozens and gross, and adopted tens and hun- 
dreds, that there may be no time wasted or 
mistakes made in figuring the cost. For an il- 
lustration: if an article costs 85c. for 10, point 
off ove figure and you have the price of each 
right before your eye, 8'gc. If the price is 
$6 50 per hundred, move the decimal point two 
places to the left ‘and the price is written out 
without a mistake 6c. and 50-100, or 6!gc. Of 
course, you only move the point in your mind. 

You can hang out a sign if you tike, and | 
would suggest for it, the words | have as the 
heading of this article,—*Useful Goods at Very 
Low Prices; but I shall depend more for your 
success on your doing business,with the fear of | 
God in your heart, than on all the signs in the | 
world. This honesty of heart will win a place 
for you in spite of all the opposition and com- 
petition the world can bring to bear, for it isa 
quality so rare in business, that it is sought 
fur far and wide. Of course, you cannot sell | 
tobacco or pipes or anything that ts useless, to) 
say nothing of being harmful. You may pos- 
sibly make money by so doing, but you caunot 
get that happy contentment that the world is | 
always trying to buy with money, but never 
gets for money alone. 

By the way,in regard to pipes and cigar 
holders; I saw them offered as premiums by 
the American Agriculturist, aud wrote them in 
regard to it. [received a reply froin Orange | 
Judd himself, thanking me for the solicitude L | 
had expressed fur the morals of their paper, 
and, after saying that I was right, he promised 
that they shuuld never be offered in their coi- | 
umus again. | 

The very low prices at which these goods | 
are sold, arid the rapidity with which the bus- | 
iness can be done, is to be their principal ad- 
vertisement. | shall merely give an out'ine of 
the list this month and expect it to grow as | 
new things present themselves. You are to. 
make it grow, my friends. Any one of you 
who will furnish a better article than [ offer, 
or the same thing at less figures, wil be al- | 
lowed 3 one line advertisement of i! free. You 
are to send mea sample of the article by ma ] 
and | will decide whether [think it ag eating 
meritorious to deserve a plaice in the ist. 
Sone one must discrimivate, and | hope you 
w Il not get cross if my opinion does not agree 
with yours. | 

I know the profits on some of the goods | 
are very close, my friends; but. shorlt you 
put the greater part of them on the counter, | 
higher, they woul! be ]»wer than your friends 
have generally been in the habit ofoaving [tis 
not youduty to sillany thiug a’ less chan cost. 





FIVE 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 
CENTS EACH. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT~—Strictly Cash With Order. 


All Prices Subject to Change without Notice 





ss > + 
es 22 38 
Xs q gq 
2! Awls, Scratch, Wood Handle.......... | 45|4 00 
2 | Awis, All Metal Handle..... | 3,.,3 00 
3 | Awls, Brad, All Metal Handle, Assort- 
| errr | 45 | 4 00 
Baskets to be sold for ic., Wanted. 
1| wrushes, Paint, Paste, or Sash........ | 35 | 3 00 
te EE as a uekb ashe ycun caren | 45 | 4 25 
12| Coal hovels, Wrought Lron........... | 43) + 75 
ye OE ES a eres ee | 40/3 50 
NN NS sion sin nig Sen nin si ws onan ex 45 | 4 00 
2 | Dish Covers, Blue Wire Cloth......... 4 1440 
hil 8 SE ere rr rrr 45 | 4 25 
BIER fnty Sanus ba owasar ness ou'es Gna 1 2512 25 
| Foot Scrapers ERMAN b eNOS AS S¥RS New Kee Sc | 45 | 4 25 
pL NI Re IS, 25s sv 9 0 own wes osx | 45 4 25 
5 | Garden Trowels.............ccccss0eeee | 45] 4 25 
er errr | 40/3 50 
Pe er ee errr | 49/4 75 
| ink, Best Black, in Bottles............ | 40/3 50 
ee en ae ee ; 35/3 00 
2); Knives and Forks for Table Use (a 
Knife and a Fork Are Two) ......... | 45! 4 00 
1! Knives, Pocket, 1 Biade, fur Children. | 45 | 4 25 
| Magnets, Horse Shoe..... ............ | 48) 4 50 
et NINE ahs os ac oc usice sess ean | 45/4 25 
© PANU COMUIIOS gon. os iss oeccvessess | 45 | 4 25 
Oe ee eee | 45 | 4 25 
5 || Molasses Cups, Tin, Nice for Honey.. | 48/4 75 
BE a | 45 '4 00 
fo Of” RRO OE | 40> 3 50 
2 Oilers, Zine, Neat, Pretty, and Just 
Right to Keep Ail the ** Machinery”’ 
Nc cniGGb asap ees sana | 48) 4 50 
1| Pencils, Lead, The Kiud Ll Prefer (Am. 
Phonographic) i itubokGh shuns eos a 45 | 4 00 
2! Rules, 1 Foot, for School Children.... ; 45 | 4 00 
2 | Seissors ... 55 | 4 25 
3 | Scoops, Tin. for Getiing Honey ‘out of. 
UD GARR PGi SR ere | 45 | 4 00 
2 | Screw-d: ivers, sewing Machine, Neat, 
Oe rere eer | 25|2 00 
3 | Screw-drivers, Metal Handle.......... | 45/4 00 
© | Seeds, peor Package...... ...2..-5000. | 3513 00 
5 | Soap, Good, and Good Sized Cukes.... | 40 | 3 75 
| Spoons, — Tammed 1000. 6.6. 50.5 | 38/340 
Te * (Two for 5dce.).. | 20} 1 74 
| Stands, inonved Wire, fur Hot Dishes | »5} 4 00 
inl le ae ae eee | 35/3 00 
| Tin Plates, for Honey, Set of 3, As- 
GUNN ois 6 nxb ss sawp eases beaccnncss seus | 40)3 5) 
2| Tacks, Tinned, 3 sizes of papers. | 35 8 00 
6) Tuck Hammer, oppered tron Hi: andle | 40 | 3 50 
eed <i Wood Handles. . .| 385)3 00 
5 | Tin Pails. 1 Pint, no. overs........... | 4514 .5 
0 adn by 6456.55.0%.0405-0 na | 4514 25 
1) Views for -t reoscopes. . - 45 | 4 25 
2} Wax i all, for Work Box, in Shupe of 
“Exy, Pear, Plum, eic...... .. .. | 48814 % 
W het-stones, Smell, Wanied............ 
Wire Nails. nee _— Deb snh <enans aise) i's | 35/3 00 
* 121 Yard tick . Py ee errr, a 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


"TEN CENTS EACH. 


2| Awls, Seratei;Tempered Steel, Iron 


ME ch Kiko ncaa Se shwakn been bos | 7517 00 
5 | Balances, Spring, 24t., Accurate. .| ov |8 75 
8) Brooms, Whisk, Wo 4 Handles. | 85/38 00 
5 | Butcher Knives, Good steel and Tem- 

per.. | |8 75 
3 | Chamois Skins for ‘Cleaning Cut!’ y. “&e | 8) 00 
5 | Chisels with Handles...........0.006 geen [7% 
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2, Coin Holders, Hold Just the Coins for Be BI BOIS so kaise os ck scccess | 4 00 | 38 00 
TMESC COUNTEIS........ 20. cccccccscsevee | 8518 2% 10 | Shears, Fine Steel................06 | 4 00 | 38 00 

10 | Dust Pans, Jupanned.................. 8.8 00 SROVSI, TOP TFG sis oie 5.5 cc cscs cciccee. | 4 00 | 38 00 

1) Files for Cross Cut Saws and Hand— © MED.......-..02eeseeeee | 4 50 | 44 00 
Se res ‘ 70 | 6 00 Vises, Cast Iron, Wanted. 

Font Scrapers................seeeeecseees | 85,800 Now.tmy friends, if you wish a larger assortment 
5 | Funnels, a se ceecccacaccceesrececers | 85/8 00) of goods, send to King, Briggs & Co., 596 Broadway, 
8 | Garden Tr. -wels, Steel................. 90 | 8 75 | New York. A great part of the goods I have men- 
~| Glass Cutter, with Knife Sharpener | tioned is from their catalogue. Many of their goods, 

and Can Opemer..................++.. | 95/9 00) | do not consider useful, and others are so poorly 
4 | Hammers § —, La Nails............. | = | : os made that | can do better elsewhere. wom can you 
a ” My EOE EE REP TEER EEE ‘ oy | -e >» rest of us need? 
10 Mallets, Wood.. ree apa eee eee 
10. Molasses Cups, ‘Japanned, ‘Nice for : a ie = al 

OO OT ree + 95} 9 00 | ) 
5 Oilers, Zine, Spring Bottom........... | 85 | 8 00 Agoner OO dni. 

Oil Stones or Whet Stones. : 85 | 8 00 

4 Pocket Levels, to be Put ona ‘Square. | 85 | 8 00 | - = 
” “Knives, 1 blate, American, 1 axteam| ., Under this —_ will be eanel free of charge, 
6) Good oo, pases << ettase tsar aeres | 95! 900 the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 

4 Quart Measure, Tin.. : #0 | 9 00 as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 

1 —. 1 Foot, Box-wood, Pocket....... 9% 900 much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. 

10 | ve fatend 75/700 Asa general thing, | would not advise you to send 
0 | Scoops. Tin..... sot ts cnsecsweeecers sees | 15,700) your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
= | Screw Drivers Wood Handles, Strong on) a ny Bear home, where you can look after it, it is often 
s and Nice, i'; inches Long............ | 9/8 50 avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
‘ ym ng i Inches. : *5|8 00 market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
cives, Wood Frame. Wire, Round.. #1900 to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
: es a Best Kind | know of.. --- | 9/6 00) for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10e. 
5 | Sonp Stand, Silvered Wire. 908 50 extra for postage. Boards saying “Bees and Queens 
| Spring Balance, see Kalance. for Sale,” zame price. 
3 ee for Sharpening Knives......... 85 | 8 00 nea ies E Epaleseer ma 
5 Thermeome ished a6de cusmne weenegan< mW 19 50] - . ie a . : 
H T ‘mn oa, © “se a tn“... 3 9 po | ye WILL sell Extracted Honey at 10c. per D. by the 
6 no “ 1 Ouart.......... 97 9 50 bbl. (Barrel $1.00) delivered at depot here. 
1 | Tooth Brushes. Good................-: | 8 8 00> y J.M. MARVIN. 
10 | Twine, Strong Flax, !2%. Balls........' 95 9 00 St. Charles, Kane Co., Il., Dee. 26, 1879, 
WO | WU OI FI oo iaice ccs suse onescnsavsies 9 | 9 On emai eete 
6 Wash Basins.. 95 | 9 00 Wanted,— About 200 or 30) tb. of No. 1, extracted 
| TR RNIN i a ican acta ly 8 8 00 honey; also comb honey. I — at gene buy of 
some one near me on account of freight charges. 
USEFUL ARTCILES JOEL RESSLER. 
THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co., Mich., Dee. 17, 79. 
aie Wanted.-- a few barrels of light nen 4K: Honey 
Twenty-Five Cents. iirc 'B. GIYEN. 
Braces, Carpenters................05 2 10 | 20 00 Hoopeston, Virmiilion Co’, Ul., Nov. 27, ,7%. 
— Shovels.. Oo) 740) 12 30) Why don’t you tell the truth anout the Chicago 
Compasses, Car penters. Karen ladeeiusdanée /210,20 00 market? You quote honey 10 to 12c., when if you 
Dinner Be | Re GERI 2 00} 18 00 double that you will be nearerthe truth. The mar- 
. Dinner Pails.. ; ,245 24 00 ket in Chicago is probably as good now as in New 
22 Hammers, Adze E.., * Polishe d, ‘Car- YorkorSt Louis, and commission men are selling 
penters, Excellent ‘tor the Money.. | 1 50 | 14 00 best grades of honey at 20 to 22c. per pound. 
8 H-emmers, Metal Handle inlaid with | Marengo, IIl., Dee, 18, 1879. 1. C. MILLER. 
RPP cee 160 1500) Beg pardon, friend M. Our market reports 
Hutchets, Painted Red.. 2 10 | 20 00 - Dec. were allowed . itl 
0 Knives, 2 Blades, Fine Quality, Am. | 190) 18 00 for Dec . were allowed to go out without re- 
Lamps, brass, Night................. 225 2200 vising: L have ‘scolded’ all around about 
Oil Cans, T Quart... 60... cece ee eee : = > a it, and we are all going to do better now. 
3) Paper We aie Glass, Very Prett 1 80/17 00! 
0 | Planes, All Metal.....0.... 0.000005 y+ 60 | 15 00 | , CITY MARKET 
2 Plyers, Flat Nose.. ; 160 15 00 CuaicaGo.-—Honey—Choice, in oe comb boxes, 
3 “ee Round Nose.........2.22277! 190 18 00  16@18e; with more than one comb in a box, 2c, per 
2 | Rules, 2 Foot, Pocket, Box-wood.... | 125 12 00 ®. less. Extracted, 8@10e, | 
» | Scissors. Fine Steel.. 2-10 | 20 00 , Bees-wae. —Choice, yellow, 20@22e. : Darker grades, 
7i Screw Drivers, 1 Foot ‘long. Fine, 2@l5e. Reported by Ed. of Am. Bee Journal, Dec. 
Wood Handles... 190/18 00 #1879. 
6 | Screw Drivers, All ‘Metal, ‘Hand ‘ CINCINNATI. — Honey —There is no change in 
6 —e a wo ee sees ist 5 sitin aie 2/6is'e0\ei¥'ein ain be 1 90 18 00 prices of extracted honey; Market quiet. Comb hon- 
) Shears, Nickle Plated. . 200/19 00) Gy scarce. We are selling at 15@ 2c. per. ., in the 
10 | Signs to Be Hung in Door. y ‘ard, in jobbing way Cuas. F. Mura 
Stock 3 Kinds, * Honey for Sale,” Cincinnati, Dec. 20, 1879. le P 
- reg oe oo for Sale’’ and | i at RE 
vy this Property for Sale” ....... | 200) 1800) sx, Lours. — Honey — 1s in good demand, for Choice 
; = erT or songs Coin ........ | 2 30) 2250 Comb, at 8c. to 2c. ; durker grades are taken at 2c. 
| ae foe ft cee Fae 1 50 | 14 00 to 3c. less. Extracted, in only moderate demand; 
= sa = * Quart Japanned and re | but few buyers, only in 5 to 10 gal. casks, at 10c. to 1c. 
Tin Pale 4 Guak 6 itscterecreececoss 200 18 00) ‘The market remains bare of Choice Comb. 
in Pails. 4 Quart Plain. ............ 201/18 00 — Bees-wax.—In good demand, at 2lc. to 2c. 
Wrench, Coe’s, Celeb’d Adjustable., | 2 4023.00 St. Louis, Dec. 19,1879. R. C. GREER & CO. 


USEFUL ARTICLES 
THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


FIFTY CENTS. 


Balances, Spring, With Dish, 24m.. | 4 00 | 35 00 
Braces, ( arpenters, with Pat. Grip 465 45 00 
Hatchets, Good Steel. .... ... | 4 00 | 35 00 
23) Planes, All Metal, Full Size.. . | 425) 4000) 
1. anterns, Re a tre ei ane rane Warets Nate a | 4 50 | 44 00 
10 | Measuring Tapes, 50 Feet.......... | + 25 | 40 00 
10 Pruning Shears..... ; 450 4t 00! 





New York. -- Honey — We are quoting comb hon- 
ey as follows: Best white, small neat packages, 14@ 
2lc.; Fair, ditto, 16@ t8c.; Dark, ditto, 18@ lic. Large 
boxes, about -c. under above prices. 

The market for Extracted Honey ismore unsettled, 
the supply being more short. We are paying from 
9 tolle. in large lots; small packages, in aretail way, 
bring more. 

Bees-wax. — Western, 24c.; southern, 25c. 

Should you know of any lots of ™ xtracted Honey, 
let us know. . Y. THURBER. 

New York, Dec. 23, 1879. 
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MY REPORT FOR ‘79. 


sf AST month, I gave you the results of my bee- 
{ ) keeping for ’78, and I presume, if I should 
wait until next June before telling you what 
my profits were for ’79, | should give some figures 
that the cold weather could not shrink; but I did so 
well last season that, “boy like,’’ I can’t wait any 
longer without telling of it. 

I came through the winter with ten colonies; some 
of them were good, fair swarms, and some of them 
“just squeezed through.” The spring was cold and 
backward, but I kept the bees well tucked up with 
chaff cushions, gave them only as many combs as 
they could cover, helped the weak colonies by occa- 
sionally giving them frames of brood, and, if any 
needed feeding, they were fed in the good old fash- 
ioned way of giving them full frames of sealed hon- 
ey. When warm weather finally came, and brought 
with it the opening blossoms of the soft maple, wil- 
low, elm, hard maple, ete., how soon the bees began 
to *‘pick up,’”’ and the combs, brood, and bees had 
that bright, thrifty look that is seen only when hon- 
ey is coming in. 

The yield from fruit blossoms was very light, and 


just as I was beginning to wonder how the bees were | 


to be kept busy until clover should blossom, the 


dandelions stepped in and gave them a regular | 


* boost.” 

Right here, please allow me to say a few words 
about bees and dandelions. Before I commenced 
keeping bees, dandelions were very scarce; | remem- 
ber it well, because whenever Mrs. H. used to send 
me out to pick dandelions for greens, I had to 
“scrimmage” all around, and perhaps get sent back 
three or four times, before I could find enough for 
a ‘“mess;”’ but since I have been keeping bees, dan- 
delions have increased in numbers each year, and 
last spring our door-yard, the road-side, and the ad- 


joining fields, reminded me of the * starry heavens.”’ | 


The beauty of it was, that almost every bright, yel- 
low “star’’ was “inhabited”’ by “ Italians.” 

Enough honey was gathered from dandelions to 
keep brood rearing going on briskly, and to have 
some stored in the brood combs besides. 

I tad about 125 empty combs, from which I had 


extracted the honey the previous autumn, and then | 
had them cleaned up by hangivg them in Simplicity | 


hives. and setting them over full swarms of bees. I 


examined the bees, every day or two, and whenever | tried different ways with success. 








I found a hive that was a little crowded, I put a 
frame of nice, dry, worker comb in the centre of the 
brood nest. Oh! isn’t it just fun to build up swarms, 
when they once get started ! 

June Ist, I had ten, good, fair colonies. I now sold 
one swarm, purchased an imported queen (my old 
imported queen having died the previous autumn), 
and commenced preparations for queen rearing. 

In the fore part of June, the bees began storing 
honey from Alsike clover, and upper stories filled 
with empty comb were given to nearly every swarm. 


| The bees worked faithfully upon the Alsike, and I 


extracted about 300 Ib. before the basswood harvest 
commenced. (I will tell you more about my Alsike 
clover, ina future article.) The yield from basswood 
was so good, that I extracted 700 lb. in two weeks, 
and then the honey harvest was over for '79, as 
buckwheat and fall bloom were almost total failures, 

To keep brood rearing going on during August, 
September, and October, I fed nearly a barrel of 
grape sugar. I will give the particulars in another 
article. 

From the 9 swarms that I had lef* the Ist of June, 
I raised and sold 193 queens, had 1,009 lb. of extracted 
honey, and increased the number of my colonies to 
14. I have sold six swarms, so that at present I 





| have only eight. I have kept an exact account with 
my bees, and, after paying all expenses, there is a 
| profit of just $200.00, if—if Idon’t lose any bees this 
winter. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Dec. 13, 1879. 


| Those who have written long articles to 
| show that it does not pay to raise queens at 
| the “ruinous prices” for which they have 
| been offered would do well to ponder on the 
| above very practical report from one who is 
| but little more than an A BC scholar. One 
/ more point; does it not pay better to keep a 
‘few colonies of bees well cared for, rather 
| than to make such haste to get up into the 
‘hundreds, and have them poorly cared for? 
Friend H. enjoys his sel with his bees 
every month in the year, and it is because 
|he is ‘faithful in the few things” God has 
| given him to care for. 
| —————_—_- 2. + —____—__ 
| QUEEN'S VOICES AND TALKING QUEENS. 





4 FORGOT, when I sent for those queens, to re- 
{ quest you to send one of Henderson's loud 

talking queens; however, I accomplished, to 
some extent, my wish. In introducing them, we 
With one, I took 
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! 
four frames of young brood, just coming out, and | 
placed them in the hive, drove the bees and queen | 


| 


to one side of the cage, slipped the wire off the other | 


side, then placed it by the side of the brood, and 
watched the result. When three or four bees came 
forward and discovered the brood combs, they made 
rather a joyful demonstration, and, at this, “Zeep! 
Zeep!’ went the queen, exactly as IT wished her to 
do. Now, what was the result? The bees went 
right back at her call. I put it this way: when she 


heard those bees making such a fuss over the brood, | 


she called, *Zeep,” cr, ‘Come back here; you ure 
all right; I am here.”’ 
force, to explore. About that time, I shut the hive. 

As Iam deeply interested in studying their voices, 
I tried the same process with one that was very 
lively. She came out first, and started on the run 
up the frame, and when she reached the top shook 


| the building of the house was abandoned. 


During the summer of 1878, I purposed building a 
honey house, with a cellar underit for wintering 
my bees. During my leisure hours, I dug the cellar, 
and when the boney season closed, [ took sick and 
But, quite 
late, | put a frame of poles in it, and laid the sleep- 
ers across it with rails onthem. The next step.was 
to get the straw; but my team was in thecorn field, 


' and nostraw could be put on until the corn was all 


Then they all came out in | 


her wings, aud crowed somewhat after the fashion | 


of a rooster, with a guttural voice, “There is room 
for me and all,” and down the other side she went, 
out of sight. I had a wire cloth over the box and 


watched her for some time, but heard no * Zeep”’ | 


from her. I was so disappointed, I shut her up for 
four days, then let the bees out. I knew she would 
come too, being such a romp. Out she came and 
started off to take an airing, but I stopped her flight, 
cut her wing, and put her back. She sobered down 
and went on with ber business. 

Can't you help me to some telephone, or micro- 
phone, or something to intensify the sound? Some- 
thing which I can apply inside the hive, and be able 
to sit back four or five feet, leaving the beesin their 
normal condition, and hear all that is going on in- 
side? that would just suit me. By the bye, I'll send 
you some of our pampas plumes, for a Christmas 
gift; so when they come, you will know them. 

J. N. GILCHRIST. 

Loma Apiary, Santa Barbara, Cul., Nov. 18, "79. 


There is no trouble about arranging the 


cribbed. So time passed. At last, the corn was in, 
andthe next day it commenced snowing, and we 
commenced hauiing straw. We had agood distance 
to haulit, and the result was a layer of straw and a 
layer of snow, until we had about two feet of snow 
and straw on. when it got so cold and bad that we 
quit. That evening, 1 got some of my neighbors to 
help, and set my bees in the cellar, the combs being 
covered with frost, andthe tops of the hives with 
snow, With snow in the cellar, everything being di- 
rectly opposed to teachings. Well, the next three 
days were stingers, and [ felt glad that they had es- 
caped the severe freezing they would have got on 
their suinmer stands. On the fourth day, it moder- 
ated alittle, and we commenced to haul straw and 
it commenced snowing again, giving another layer 
of straw and snow alternating, untill had about 
four feet on, and quit. 

Now IL intended to set my bees out the first good 
weather that came, give them a flight, and then put 
them away according to the books; but no good 


| weather came until the last of February, and they 


were putinon the 7th of December. After they 
had been in a week or two, i picked up heart, and 
went in to see how they were geiting along. When 
I opened the door, I was sicker than ever; drip, drip, 


| drip, from over head, the bottom of the cellar all 


slimy mud, hives all dripping wet. Now, remember, 


| Thad over eighty stands of Italian bees in there, but 


microphone, friend G., but I fear your great- | 
est trouble would be to find an interpreter to | 
enable you to understand the meaning of all | 


that was said inside of the hive. If you will 
have a hive so arranged that you can con- 
veniently place your ear against its side, you 
will get a pretty clear idea of all of the talk 
inside. tie queen, 1 believe, rarely says 
anything; like a good and faithful servant, 
she keeps steadily on with her business, un- 
less something very extraordinary turns up, 
such as swarming, rearing new queens, or 
something of the kind. 

You can hardly tell, friend G., how much 
pleasure the pampas plumes gave us. They 
are the admiration of the whole neighbor- 
hood. Tell us what we shall do to return 
the compliment. 

EEE a ct ree 


FRIEND SIMPSON’S STORY. 





SOMETHING ABOUT “WATER FOR BEES,” 


RIEND ROOT: —TI have a story to tell about 





wintering bees, and yet fear to tell it, on ac- 
count of the criticism which I know, according 
tothe books, and, in fact, according to all authorities 
on wintering, I richly deserve. Yet “All is well 
that ends well,’ and it may be that we have gone too 
farin preparing our winter quarters, &. Now, I 
will make a plain statement of facts, and you and 
others can deduct your own conclusion. 


_— 


= 


not all the bees I had, for my lower apiary, as I call 
it, contained forty-seven stands and [had them put 
away according to the books, and | felt quite sure of 
them. Well, after lo. king around a little while, I 
found there were no dead bees on the ground, and 
nothing about the hives toindicate disease or death, 
So I closed the cellar, and came out of the rain into 
the cold. Another snow and cold spell tollowed, last- 
ing until sometime in January, and I did not bother 
them for three weeks. When I went in again, the 
snow had about all thawed off the straw, and it be- 
ing flat, of course the water ran through and down, 
over the bees. Remember it was the heat of the 
bees that melted the snow. TI expected to find a sor- 
ry lot of bees. When I opened the door, | could just 
beara faint hum, suflicient to let me know that 
there were sume left to tell the tale; but, as the 
light of the lantern struck them, the humming 
sounded like the joyous song of a June day. Still, 
there was that drip, drip, from over-head, and the 
hives were all wet from top to bottom, but there 
was not a pint, all told, of dead bees on the floor. 
Now, here isthe point | wish youto mark: at the en- 
trance of each hive that I exumined, the bees were 
out in regular circles, drinking the water that flow- 
ed down the hive on to the alighting bourd, as 1 set 
my hives in, bottom board and all, just as they 
star.dintheapiary. After drawing a long breath, 
I felt better. Llooked at them several times more 
during the winter, and found them always, in great- 
eror less numbers, taking water. Well, the result 
was that I never saw bees come out in better condi- 


) tion in the spring; there was not a moldy comb, not 
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a case of dysentery, and, although set out the last of | ease, it should be remembered that the tem- 


February, and before the last very cold spell, not | perature was excellent; 
Two only died, andthey | have been better, 
The combs of the other hives were full | than melting snow and ice all winter. 


a case of spring dwindling. 
starved. 
of young bees with plenty of bees to cover and pro- 
tect them during the extreme cold that followed. 

My lower apiary that was put away in good style, 
and kept dry, comsumed one half more honey, raised 
very little brood, and, with dysentery and spring 
dwindling, I got but little good of it this summer. 
All the honey I got was in the fore part of the 
season, 

Now, friend Root, and brother bee-keepers, I have 
given you the whole story, and a long one it is too, 
but it may set you to thinking. 
drawn from it is, that dysentery is caused by thirst. 
Kees confined a long time without water become 
thirsty; to relieve that thirst they consume honey; 


it could not well 
for it was a little warmer 


Be- 
| sides, the air was pure; in _— it was quite 
| different from the air of a cellar where 


musty vegetables and the like are sometimes 
kept. Now, in regard to plenty of water, 


' where they can have it to drink every day 


| during the winter: the experiments of Mr. 


Langstroth and our friend } 


| the benefits of water, 
| ing brood. 


'and was surprised to see the bees use so 
The idea 1 have |< . I 


[eCord, last win- 
ter and spring, seemed to show conclusively 
where bees were rear- 
I, too, trie d the bottle of water, 


/much. It may be well to mention that the 
,colony having it, although a fair one in 
March, died with the dwindling, in spite of 


honey has more or less solid matter that cannot pass 
off by evaporation through the pores of the body, as | 
water does, and the abdomen becomes distended and | 


diseased. This is but theory; but, 
have my bees in a dry cellar, I willkeep a rag satur- 
ated with water atthe entrance, all the time they 
are in winter quarters, 

My report fur this year is very slim, 4,200. of ex- 
tracted honey, and 400. in prize sections, up toJuly 
jth; none since. I started the first of May with 76 
Strong st-cks and 4 weak ones, and increased, by 
natural papi ig to 162. 
130, fed 2 barrels of honey tolate swarms, and feel 
that if I get out with 75 good stocks next spring, Ill 
be all right. During the last two wecks of July, the 
month of August, and two weeks in september, 
there was no honey in anything but Rocky 
tain bee plant, spider plant, and the so called Simp- 
son honey plant. I watched day after day for bees 
on other plants, but saw none. I bhuave’ written 


hereafter, if 1 | 


I doubled up this fall to | 


Moun | 


\ 


the water. I fear the candy and bottle so 
chilled the cluster, that it hastened the mala- 
dy. Many of you remember that water was 
considered, some years ago, a necessity for 
wintering; Langstroth speaks of it in his 
book; but so many have since then declared 
water not a necessity, that the idea has been 
mostly abandoned. For all this, I have long 
felt that bees often suffer, and perhaps die 
outright, for want of water in winter. After 
colonies have died, how often we see the 
cells of candied honey uncapped one after 
another, as if they had been searching for 
moisture, or thinner honey! But, here comes 
a query; in cold weather, there is often ice 
and moisture right near the cluster. Why 
do they not appropriate this? If they do, 
does it prove unwholesome ? Again; during 
warm, rainy weather, in the winter and 
spring. 1 have often noticed bees standing 


,around, and looking ont at the entrance. 
Now, when water is dripping all around 


enough now to consign this to the waste basket, 
have often seen puddles of water on the 


and, wishing success to GLEANINGS, I close. 
JAS A. SIMPSON. 
Alexis, Warren Co., Ill, Dee. 9, ls79. 
You have given us a very valuable contri- 
bution, friend 8S. On first reading it, I was 


inclined to think it only demonstrated what | 


I have often mentioned, that in spite of all 
our learning and philosophy, we often tind 
bees wintering nicely, 
we should consider. in every respect, to be 
the most unfavorable. A few years azo, 
after seeing a neighbor's bees come out 
strong in the spring, When wintered a couple 
of feet from the ground, on the summit of a 
windy hill, with the upper stories all on, and 
no sign of a honey board over them, L con- 
cluded that protection was a mistake, and 
tried a strong colony with nothing over the 
cluster except a roof to keep off therain. A 
few bees were frozen at the outside edges of 
the cluster, 
spring, the colony was all dead, while the 
blanketed ones near by came through Wwith- 
out loss. 1 was forced to conelude my 
neighbor's bees were an exception, and sur- 
vived in spite of their exposed situation. 
Besides the one colony without cushions and 
blanketing, I tried all that were in the house 
apiary, one year, before I could admit that 
protection was really an advantage. 

Now the point is, did your bees winter 
nicely in spite of the dampness? or is it a 
good thing to have them damp? In your 


under circumstances | 


| 


them, why do they not go out and drink? L 


close to their very noses, 
perhaps 
came 


alighting board, 
but I never saw them drink any; 
they had drank enough, before I 
around. 

With stores composed of a large propor- 
tion of grape sugar, | have no doubt but that 
water in winter would be greatly to their 
benefit. We ean readily give bees water in 
the cellar. as friend S. suggests, but to give 
them water in their chaff hives, all winter, 
should it transpire that we wish to do so, 
will be a little more difficult. We might 
give them little lumps of ice right under the 
cushion. but it would seem rather poor policy 
to give them ice after taking so much pains 
to keep it out. A piece of sponge laid right 
but that would 


over the cluster will do it, 
mike too much disturbance, according to my 
idea. Does it not seem that they would go 


at every hard freeze, and, before | 


through the door and get it, if they wanted 
Water very bad, when wintered outdoors ? 
I am afraid they do not, and I am inclined 
to think whenever we wish to start brood 
rearing very briskly, we will gain by giving 
them wate ras well as candy and tlour, right 
near the cluster. How shall we do it be st, 
say in March and April? 1 paid frie md 
McCord $5.00 for his idea of the bottle with 


| the ¢ ‘andy, but I confess I don’t quite like it 


after all. Perhaps it was because I thought 
it killed, or helped to kill, the colony I tried 


_it on. 
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HOW TO PRINT CIRCULARS AND HAVE 
THE ILLUSTRATED, WITHOUT 
TYPES, PRESS, OR ANYTHING 
OF THE KIND. 


A PRINTING OFFICE THAT WILL PRINT 
IN COLORS, FOR ONLY 50C. 





JOR some time, I have been deeply inter- 

L ested in a pee [ am going to describe 
~ to you, and had fully decided to make 
an attempt to do away with the high prices 
asked for the apparatus, before the Sunday 
School Times took up the matter. As they 
have done it so well for me, I take pleasure 
in making the following extract from. their 
issue of Nov. 8th. The engraving is our 
own work. 

A BOON FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 

There is no earnest superintendent who has not 
felt the need of some simple and inexpensive way 
of multiplying copies of programmes, maps, illus- 
trative sketches, circular notes to teachers or schol- 
ars, special outlines for teachers’-meetings, ete. 
Printing is unsatisfactory and expensive; the elec- 
tric pen and papyrograph promised to supply the 
need, but they are both expensive and troublesome. 
Lalety, however, some Frenchman, I think, hit upon 
the happy idea of using a specially prepared moist 
composition pad for receiving a transfer from a 
written page, and making impressions directly 
therefrom, the same as from a lithographic stone, 
or more nearly like the multiple copying process of 
Mr. Edison, in which he used unsized paper for the 
transfer plate. Numberless copies of this foreign 
invention have been put upon the market here, such 
as the “Electrograph,” the “Chierograph,” the 
“Copygraph,” the *Jellygraph,” the ** Lithogram,” 
the “Multigram,” and various other graphs and 
grams the ditferences between which are not patent 
to the observer, 

Every superintendent can, however, easily and 
cheaply make one for himself, and he will find it al- 


most invaluable in his work, as from one writing or 


sketch he can quickly make from fifty to one hun- 
dred exact copies with the least possible trouble. 
For a plate capable of taking on an ordinary letter 
page, procure one ounce of glue (the ** white g ue” 
mukes the best looking pad, but any kind will an- 
swer), and put it in soak in cold water until it is soft 
and pliable. Thendrain off the surplus water, place 
the glue in atin dish, and set this into another con- 
taining hot water, similar to an ordinary glue-pot. 
When the glue is melted, add six ounces of glveerine 
which has previously been heated, and mix the two 
thoroughly, adding a few drops of carbolic acid to 
prevent moulding, Pour out this mixture into a 
shallow pan a little larger than the size of a letter 
sheet, say 9x12 inches, and set it away to cool, tak- 


ing care that the surfaceis free from bubbles. After | 


standing twelve hours it is ready for use. The pan 
is best made of zinc, about half an inch deep, witha 
cover, but acommon baking-tin will answer every 
purpose. 
























Cherrograrh. RK 
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To use this composition, first write or draw on a 
sheet of paper what you wishto duplicate, with a 


good, sharp, steel pen, and a strong aniline ink. 

When dry (blotting-paper must not be used , lay the 

paper face down upon the pad, pressing it lightly 
_ With the fingers, and allow it to remain there from 

one to five minutes, —one minute is generally suffi- 

cient. Onrem ving the paper an impression will 

be found on the face of the pad, and if another piece 
| of paper be placed upon it, it immediately receives 
a similar impression; and as rapidly as sheets of 
paper can be laid upon the pad, lightly smvothed 
with the hand, and removed, duplicates of the origi- 
nal are produced, As soon as enough are printed, 
wash off the impression from the pad with asoft 
sponge and cold water, and it is ready for use again. 
This isallthe apparatus, and, made as above, need 
not cost over fifty cents. 

The best ink for use with the above is purple, 
made from“ B. B. purple aniline” dissolved in water. 
From this [ have taken one hundred and twenty-five 
good copies of one writing. a beautiful red may be 
made from * Eosine,”’ anda fine green from * Vic- 
toria green,” either of whichis good for forty im- 
pressions. *‘ Nigrosine B.”’ makes a good black, but 
will not permit of more than eight or ten copies. 
Blue from ‘Sol. B. Bb. blue” is but little better. To 
make these inks, dissolve the aniline in water until 
it is a bright color, filter through muslin, and evapo- 
rate until it isso strong tbat the writing shows & 
bronzy hue when dry, taking care not to inhale the 
fumes while evaporating it. In writing, have plenty 
of inkinthe pen. Ifthe pad has stood some time 
unused, moisten the surface with water before us- 
ing. 

Various substances may be added to the composi- 
tion for the plate or pad, without materially affect- 
ing its value. A portion of the glycerine may be 
displaced by sugar. Soap has also been tried. If a 
white plate is desired, add whiting, or barata sul- 
phate, or white lead, stirring them in well. The 
principle of action is, thatathin film of the plate is 
taken off upon the face of each sheet, and with it the 
ink. This causes the paper to feel sticky when first 
printed, but it svon dries. As a consequence the 
plate wears out, standing, perhaps, for two thous- 
and impressions, but may be cheaply renewed. If 
the surface be damaged, melt it again, over a slow 
tire. 

A good plan by which to secure placing the sheets 
true with the writing is, while the original is on the 
pad, to place strips of paper around it, just touch- 
ing its edges. These adhere to the nad, and forma 
guide for laying the subsequent shects. If there 
are large blank spaces where there is no writing, 
they may be covered in the same way to advantage. 
Ink stains upon the fingers can be removed by alco- 
hol, followed by pumice soap. 

Piaintield, N. J. 


There! does not the above make it all 
plain? These pads are offered for sale, at 
prices all the way from $1.00, to 310.00; and 
it was just because there is such a specula- 
tion on them, that I have been moved to de- 
scribe the way in which the apparatus is 
made. Letus see! the oz. of glue will cost 
about 1 cent; the 9oz. of glycerine, about Isc.; 
and the tin dish, 4e. This would be 25c. for 
the materials for a pad, note size. The“B.B. 
purple aniline” is worth $1.00 per oz., but 
an oz. would make abouta gallon of the ink. 
' A bottle of ink could easily be furnished for 

We. I sent $3.50 to N. Y.. for an outfit, to 
see just how nicely they got them up, but I 
could easily furnish the whole, post paid, for 
75e. With this process, you can easily give 
| prices on any thing you have for sale, and, 
with a little skill in drawing, can make very 
pretty illustrated circulars, and change them 
every day, if youlike. With the colored inks 
mentioned, you could draw honey plants, 
give them the colorsof life, and take a hun- 
dred copies of it, almost aseasily as one. If 
Ihad but a hundred or two subscribers, I 
should try to give you one leaf, at least, of 
samples of this new art. 
P.S.—The P. M. G. has decided that all 
‘letters copied by the above process can go at 


GEO. H. BABCOCK. 
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prices of printed matter; viz.. for le. It is 
not patented, nor patentable; if any body tries 
to make you think otherwise, he is a swind- 
me , ae ae 
THAT NEW WATCH BOX FOR ANY 
SMOKER. 

sf T is a comforting thought, that when I 
i tind myself unable to invent to order just 
~ What I want, [ have only to mention it, 
and some bright brother or sister soon sends 
just exactly the thing wanted. It is friend 
Betts, this time, who has given usthe match 
box, the same who invented the diagonal 
wires to prevent the bottom and top bars 
from sagging. gave him $5.00 for the idea 
assoon as I saw it, that I might give it to 
yon. Lethim describe it. 






JHE NEW MATCH 1OX ATTACHED TO THE 
SMOKER. 

Porbeps you have never seen one of my new ex- 
celsior smokers. As I have frequently seen, in 
GL2aNINGS, Some one calling fora match box smo- 
ke~, I ‘nvented the match box attachment, several 
Mm rthsago. In GLEANINGS for last Nov., [see Mrs. 
Jo-'sn calling for one on the side; perhaps she 
wo 1ld like something more complete. 

L. W. BETTS’ EXCELSIOR COLD BLAST SMOKER 
Differs from Simplicity C B. Smokers, in having the 
following improvements: 

1st. Fuel hole in the side as in pencil sketch. 

2nd. Asmall draft on the other side opposite it, 
making a sure draft from one or the other. 

3rd. It bas a complete self closing match box. 

4th. It stands upright like a sober man. 

Sth. It looks nicer. 

The match box itself has the following advan- 
tages: 

Ist. There is no spilling matches. 2d. There are 
no premature ignitions. 8d. It isa match box com- 
plete, which always stays closed. and has a place on 
each side to strike matches. 4th. It suits either a 
richt or left handed man. 5th. The boxes are eas- 

1; made, cheap, adjustable, and ean be attached to 
anv smoker, made or unmade. 6th. Tt can be man- 
ufactured as an attachment, and sent by mail to all 
who have none. 7th. It has nothing to get out of 
order. 

I think them a decided improvement, and have 
sent you a sample by mail, though it is a poor speci- 
men. being made from oldtin. Try them. If you 


don't like this, send it back, but be careful how you 
write postal cards to me, for I hate them nearly. 
C. A. Lovell is several months behind on side hole 
for fuel and draft. L. W. BETTs. 
« Milton, Del., Nov. 11, 1879. 
--- a> 0 @0 ~<a 
ADAM GRIM. 





SOMETHING ABOUT HIS FARLIER DAYS IN BEF 
CULTURE. 


‘ql DITOR GLEANINGS: — I have a few facts econ 
4) cerning Wisconsin's great bec-keeper, Adam 
Grimm, that would perhaps be interesting to 
some of your readers. There is an old gentleman 
living near me, who says he sold Mr. Grimm the 
nucleus of his extensive apiary. He says that soon 
after Mr. Grimm came from Germany, he sold him 
a colony of black bees, in an old gum, for which he 
reccived an English sovereign, and then assisted Mr. 
Grimm home with his bees. They carried them 
home, strung on a pole (as we would term it), a dis- 
tunce of three miles, which was quite an under- 
taking, as it was a very heavy swarm. He also 
states that he was at Mr. Grimm’s home three years 
after, and he had some thirty swarms. From that 
one, he accomplished these results, by dividing and 
artificial swarming. It is quite evident that Mr. 
Grimm brought his theory from his mother country, 
and must bave handled his bees at that time in box 
hives, asthis happened some thirty years ago; so 
my friend informs me. By the way, this friend of 
mine isan ABC scholar of yours, of 77 years. He 
has 28 swarms of Italians and hybrids in the Gallup 
hive, with chaff cushion division boards, and packed 
in chaff on their summer stands. He is also a read- 
er of GLEANINGS. All this has been done in two 
years. I mistrust he has caught the enthusiasm 
that Adam Grimm had thirty years ago. There is 
one more thing he has done, but I hate to own it: 
he “scooped” his sonand myself this fall, hunting 
wild bees, M. A. GILL. 
Viola, Richland Co., Wis., Dee. 15, 1879. 
> 000 ere 
DRONES IN WORKER COMB AGAIN, NAT= 
URAL VERSUS ARTIFICIAL QUEENS, 
AND CHAFF PACKING FOR WINTER. 





Sf T is true, we sometimes find drones from natural 
M queens (both Italian and black), in worker comby 
~~ but, in every case that Lhave seen, except when 
the queens were old, the cells were not uniform in 
size; either the comb was “wavy” making the cclis 
larger on one side, or, from some cause, the bees had 
constructed a few irregular cells, and in them the 
drones were reared. I have, however, bad young, 
artificial queens that would lay both drone and 
worker eggs (they would hatch from 4 to 14 drones), 
in straight worker comb, with cells of regular wor- 
kersize. 

I have raised artificial queens, more or less, for the 
last 13 years, and have tried nearly every way of 
raising them, that I have yet seen recommended, 
but have failed to get them to average as well as nat- 
ural ones. If you have any way of doing it, please 
tell us just how it is done. 

A few words will answer dozens of letters in refer- 
ence to chaff packing. Pack chaff on all sides of the 
hive; leave no side unprotected. One thickness of 
carpet or bagging is enough onthe frames; more 
would be worse than useless, as it is not as good a 
conductor of moisture as chaff, and the chaff will re- 
tain the heat. Allthat is needed of_any cloth is to 
keep the chaff out of the combs. Put 4 ord in. of 
chaff onthe cloth, overthe frames. Put no (oards or 
covers on the chaff, except the cover to the hive or 
packing box. J.H. TOWNLEY. 

Tompkins, Jackson Co., Mich., Dec. 16, 1879. 
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BEES AND GRAPES, 


] EEING the discussion in GLEANINGS as to bees 
eating grapes, we would like to give our expe- 

"=" rience, as we make grape-growing a specialty. 
We have twelve acres of grapes and about 120 stands 
of bees, blacks and hybrids, and we do not think that 
we have ever had a grape punctured by bees. You 
do not seem to be awure that the Concords are very 
liable to burst, if there is a wet spell of weather 
about the time they are ripe. In fact, their thin 
skin is their weak pvint. About four years ugo, we 
lost nearly our entire crop of Concords, by their 
bursting, on account of a two or three days’ rain, 





before they were quite ripe enough for wine. If you | 


willtake the pains to look at your Concord grapes 
after every wet spell, when they are ripening, you 
will soon become convinced of this fact. 

Delawares very often burst, because the bunch is 
so compact that they have not room to grow, and 
they are also so very sweet that the orioles are more 
destructive tothem. Our Delawares are about thir- 
ty yurds from our bees at the nearest end of the 
rows, and may be one hundred yards from them ut 
the furthest end. Our house stands by the side of 
the bees, and, in consequence, is about the same 
distance from the Delawares. We have usually 


found it almost impossible to get a perfect bunch of | 
Delawures from the furthest end of the rows, and | 


Suppvused it was because the orioles worked there 


we shall have to change our minds now, as you say 
the further the grapes are from te apiary, the more 
the bees work on them. We have two brothers who 
have about ten acres of grapes, within one-half mile 
of our bees. One has two stands of bees, the other 
none; and we have never known either of them to 
complain of bees eating their grapes. 

The only time when the bees trouble us seriously 
is after we have commenced gathering the grapes. 
We usually gather them in buckets, and pour them 
into barrels in the vineyard. The handling bursts a 
great many of them, and the bees get into the bar- 
rels and get coveredup. Then when we go to feed 
the grapes inthe mill, for crushing, we get our hands 
full of stings, aswe feed them out with our hands. 
The grape juice seems to be an antidote for the 
stings, however, as when we get through and wash 
up, we cannot find where we have been stung, though 
we may have pulled out fifty in the course of two or 
three hours. At othertimes,a sting is very apt to 
swell. 

We certainly would not keep bees, if we thought 
that they destroyed grapes, as we only make bee- 
keeping a secondary consideration. 

A. H. & GEO. B. WORTHEN. 

Warsaw, IIL, Dee. 10, 1879. 
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HOW DOOLITTLE RAISES THE QUEENS THAT GIVE 
THE GREAT CROPS OF HONEY. 


‘EP page 476, Dec. No. of GLEANINGS, Doolittle is 
~S 





asked to stand up and tell how he raises queens. 

To best do this, we wish to go back 7 or 8 years, 
at which time we had a mania for artificial queens, 
as they were then called. We reared a lot, by tak- 
ing the best queen we had away from a populous 
colony, the fore part of clover bloom, as the books 
and papers told us this was the best time. We had 
a fine-lovking lot of queens, which, in due time, were 





| fertilized, and did not seem to be surpassed in egg- 


laying that season, by any of those reared a litle 
after by natural swarming, although those reared 
during natural swarming were nearly one third 
larger. As soon as the first lot of cells was about 
hatching, we took them all away, giving the bees 
more brood upon which they started and seuled 
upwards of 100 cells. To our surprise, these cells 
commenced hatching in eight days from the time 
the brood was given. About four hatched on the 
eighth day; ten on the ninth; about twenty-five, on 
the tenth; and vy the thirteenth, all were hatched. 


We experimented with those queens, and succeed- 
ed in getting a few of the 8 and 9day queens fertiliz- 
ed, after they were two or more wecks old. They 
laid well for a short time, but all died of old age be- 
fore fall, one living only about a month, The next 
spring, we lost a number of queens, finding them 
dead at the entrance witha few bees around them; 
and upon tracing the matter out we found that 3%; of 
this loss was of the queens reared artificially. We 
were not slow to take the hint, and since then have 
reared scarely any queens artificially. Our plan of 
rearing queens is this: In the spring, we select the 
stocks having the queens which gaye us the best re- 
sul's the season previous aud get them strong as 
early as possible, by spreading thc brood, or, if we 
can do it in no other way, by giving «3em frames of 
sealed brood from other stocks, so as to have them 


: | swarm in advance of the rest, thus giving us cells or 
more than they did near the house; but I suppose | : 


queens reared just as bees used to rear them, when 
they first came from the hand of the great Creator, 
and he pronounced them good. These cells we give 
to nuclei which we form to suit the requirements of 
the cells, and by the time we wish to use queens in 
the apiary, we have queens that are just as good as 
those reared by any other method, and we judge we 
shal. be pardoned for thinking they are a little bet- 
ter. As Novice tells you, we(my wife and I) are 
quite hands to unite bees, and, of course, keep an 
eye out for the best queens at all times. 

One other thing we think, and that is, that queens 
reared from the egg, by all old bees (* queens from 
the egg’’ as Mr. Foster says), are but little better 
than queens that hatch in nine or ten days from the 
time the brood was given. This is ourexperience at 
least, and we would give some of our experiments, 
but it would make this article too long. 

TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE, 

There is one other way in which we get splendid 
queens (and we see by back Nos. of GLEANINGS that 
Novice is not slow to take hold of a good thing eith- 
er), and that is, by keeping watch of all colonies that 
show a disposition to keep two queensinahive. We 
have had several such colonies, and as fast as the 
young queens get to laying, we take them away, and 
in 3 or 4 weeks they have another ready. Thus we 
kept one colony rearing queens all the season of 1877, 
and had one other in the yard that had two queens 
in the hive all the season, and both laying. We saw 
those queens come together so as to touch each 


| other, attwo different times. The old queen grad- 


ually ceased laying and, at last, | found her at the 
entrance, one morning in October, dead. It is not 
necessary to wait for the cells to hatch in the colon- 
ies showing this disposition, but, as soon as they are 
sealed, take them out and give them to nuclei, and 
thus you can secure many queens of the highest 
standard of excellence, provided the mother is such 
a one as you care to breed from. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 1879. 
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The position taken by friend D., that 
queen cells produced by the bees during the 
season of natural swarming under the in- 
fluence of the swarming fever, and not be- | 
cause they had been deprived of their queen, | 
will bring forth longer lived and more pro- 
litie queens, is by no means a new one. The 
same ground has been strenuously held by a 
great many, during the years past, and per- 
haps by none more earnestly and vehement- 
ly, than by our friend, J. M. Price, who 
wrote for the American Bee Journal, 10 or 12 
years ago. In collecting facts on the subject, , 
so many strongly marked exceptions to the | 
rule were found, that I believe it was gener- | 
ally dropped, although all agreed that there | 
was a tendency to short lived queens where | 
the cells were reared artificially, as it is eall- | 
ed, unless careful precautions were taken to 
prevent the bees from using large larvie, to 
nurse and feed up for queens. I do not 
know that I ever had a queen hatch ins days; 
if I have, I do not now recall it to mind. I. 
have had juite a number hatch in » days, | 
but I have never been satistied that these 
were invariably poor. The half queen and | 
half worker, that we have many of us seen, 
reared by poor, thriftless, weak colonies, that | 
lays a little and then is gone, is, of course, a | 
poor thing; but, if I am correct, we some- | 
times find these as the results of natural | 
swarming, and especially, of excessive over 
swarming. If natural swarming surely gives 
better and longer lived queens, I wonder 
why some of the friends I have now in mind 
don't thrive and prosper as well as those 
who do things more on the artificial way. 

Friend D’s way of knowing exactly the 
worth of every queen in his apiary, and then 
uniting that he may save only the best of the 
large number he rears every year, is certain- 
ly a most comme:dable idea, and I have 
many times suspected that sharp wife of his, 
whom I have never seen but have heard of | 
and from, has had very much to do with | 
many of these things, which has caused them 
to bring forth such wonderful crops of comb | 
honey from a given number of stocks yearly. | 

I am very glad indeed to get encourage- | 
ment from two such worthy workers, in our 
new plan of getting a race of queens that 
will supply us with extra natural queens 
without ever having a hive in the apiary 
queenless. I am afraid, my friends, I shail 
not be able to raise a thousand queens in a 
season, if I have to get all the cells from 
colonies bent on natural swarming, and have 
them all from imported queens too. How | 
much more will I have to charge for queens | 
reared from such cells? As a good many 
imported queens have been found dead in | 
front of their hives this fall, would we not 
better find how Fiorini, Bianeconecini, and 
Tremontani rear theirs? Who will tell us| 
how they rear queens in Italy? And by the 
way, my friends, just keep a record of the | 
queens you have purchased. and tell us how | 
long they live. Did any one ever sell queens | 
that were reared from cells built only under 
the influence of natural swarming? Let all 
the facts come out, no matter how ithits. I) 
am quite in love with the idea, and have | 
been for some time, of an apiary where all. 
colonies are allowed to swarm naturally. | 


| 
| 


Boys, how is it with the queens that come 
from the woods? Are the ones you get out 
of bee-trees always extra good ? 

—> Ge <—.-— - 
THE NEW SUGAR CANE. 





THE EARLY AMBER. 





CJINCE my offer of last month, to give 
bw) any of our subscribers a few seeds of 
“~ the new sugar cane, there has been so 
much said about it that I have prevailed 
upon our neighbor to furnish the following : 


Mr. Root: —You wish to know the name of the 
seed that I sent you. It is the Early Amber sugar 
cane, and I will give you my experience with it ona 
small scale. 

I received a small package of seed from the Com’r 
of Agriculture, and planted it about the first of 
June inmy garden. It reeeived no special care, ex- 
cept that the weeds were cut out. I was surprised 


| to see it ripen about the first of September, making 


nearly the whole growth in the short space of three 
months. This determined me to experiment fur- 
ther, thinking that sugar could be made from ripe 
cane. As there was no machinery near for extract- 
ing juice, | constructed wooden rollers, and succeed- 
ed in getting about a gallon of juice from an armful 
of cane. This was cooked down into a sticky, ropy 
mess that was not very inviting. Iwasa little dis- 
couraged, and thought no more about it for afew 
days. When I came to look at it again, however, I 
was astonished to find that it had grained, and [ had 
about two pounds of raw sugar — certainly “ raw’”’ 
enough, but our Commissioner of Agriculture says 


| it is equally as good as the raw sugar of the South. 


What the process of clarifying sugar is, [don’t know, 
and consequently could not experiment further. 
The rest of my cane (abont one square rod) I took to 
a milland got eleven gallons of juice, and from this 
three gallons of syrup. You know how good it is, as 
Isent you halfagailon. I find the syrup in the bot- 
tom of the vessel has granulated. 


This, then, would be my way of treating it: I would 
make pretty thick syrup, put it away fora month, 
and then about oxe half, I think, would be sugar. 
Drain off the molasses, and we would have a pretty 
fair quality of sugar. I am satisfied that I could 
furnish the syrup for 25 or 30e, per gallon, and make 
a go.d profit from the land. My experiment shows 
that one acre of cane will produce over 300 gallons of 
syrup. I know of nocheaper teed for bees than this; 
but this is not all the profit from the crop. I got 
seed at the rate of 60 bushels to the acre, weighing 
(guess work) about 40fb. to the bushel. Lam so well 
pleased with this cane that I have bought machinery 
for pressing it, and intend to plant the coming sea- 
son, at least an acre. IkA BENNETT. 

Medina, O., Dee. 4, 1879. 


Friend B. did indeed bring me a half-gal- 
lon about the day after Thanksgiving, and 
I have eaten it at almost every meal since. 
When I tell you I prefer it to honey or any 
other kind of syrup, not even excepting ma- 
ple molasses, you may be inclined to think 
me extravagant. as do Mrs. R. and the child- 
ren. for not a drop of it will one of them have. 
That it will make asugar that will do for 
feeding bees, in poor seasons, I am well sat- 
istied; for I saw the sugar in the feeders the 
day I visited friend B. Very likely. we can 
feed them the juice, and let them do the re- 
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fining; but we haven't got so far as that . 
and the spider plant, you know, is still less 
trouble; for, with that, we do not have even 
to squeeze the juice out. 

P. 8S.— I know the seed is good for turkeys. 
for they followed after me, with wishful 
looks, when they saw me have the stalks in 
my hand. 

aer:— At dinner time, I happened to 
think there might be sugar in ourjug, and s9 
I pushed a knifedown into it. Sure enough. 
there was sugar all over the bottom. I pour- 
ed out the syrup. scraped up some of the 
sugar which was in clear white crystals, and 
washed them with hot water. It is sugar, 
sure, and nice enough for bees or anything 
else. In fact. after washing off the syrup it 
seemed almost equal to coffee A, without any 
retining or purifying. I confess I cannotsee 
why we cannot raise sugar a great deal 
cheaper than we can buy it, and, if it hap- 
— to be a good season for honey, we shall 
lave nice sugar to sell. Bearin mind that, 
if you have yoursugar works near the apiary, 
you will have to close the doors and windows 
with wire cloth. We cannot have bees get- 
ting drowned. daubed, and scalded. 

The seed of this cane is worth 25c. per Ib., 


and about 4 lb. are required to plant an. 


acre. 


“he “Snir” 


of the 
Ithink 





~/ 


This department was suggested by one 
clerks, as an opp psition to the ** Growlery.” 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 








that nice file, and the GLEANINGS for the next 
six months. Now, friend Root. I do feel menn 
for writing that last letter and sending it to vou, for 
I do believe you do try to do right in all things. I 
must have felt really ugly and cross. When the 
boy came up from the office and handed me that file, 


| HEREWITH hand you one dollar, to pay you for 


I do believe T settled down in my chair one foot; | 


why, I felt so mean I was ashamed to tell them how 
I got it. So, please take the pay fer it. IT have 
thought m«ny times how delighted I should be to 
see you, and now [ should be ashamed to have you 
know me here or hereafter. 
I have no pen in the shop. 
Amherst, Wis., December, 1879. 


_ Well, well, well! I have heard that truth 
is stranger than fiction, but I never expected 


J. CHILDS. 


we should have a man outof the * Growlery” | 


and into the ** Smilery,” in the same number 
of GLEANINGs. I did not take your letter as 
particularly unkind, friend C., but I thonght 
it would do better for the * Growlery ” than 
any other letter I have had lately. Isuppos- 
ed I needed it, and I guess it did do me good. 
The files were some I bought of a dealer who 
offered them cheaper. and. as soonas I found 
out they were not good, I was very anxious 
to replace all I had sold. j 


knife as a present for the boy who brought 
that new file from the post-office. You need 
not be ashamed a bit, friend C.. if I should 
ever meet you (and who knows but that I 
may ?). [ should think far more of you, than 


if you had uever got cross and scolded. Ido. 


Excuse this pencil, for | 


] 


The file justly be-| 
longs to you, and so we have marked you | 
fora whole year on GLEANINGS, and sent a. 


not mean that it is right to get “ugly,” as 
| you term it, but I do mean there are very 
few in this world who have the moral cour- 
age to come right out, own up, and say they 
are sorry, aS you have done. 

* Joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons, which need no repentance.”’ 


Had it not been for your scolding letter, I 
should not have made friend Alley that good 
offer. And, by the way, I have just this 
minute received the following from him, en- 
closing a postal card: 

Tinclose a card received from one of the growlers. 
[ wonder how it would look in print? But it would 
not do to publish that side of the question. 

Wenham, Mass., Dec. 17, 1879. H. ALLEY. 


And this is what is on the postal card: 


H. Allvy:— Yours, of recent date, is received. 
Please accept thanks for prompt return of money. 
Perhups [ was a little hasty in condemnation of you. 
{am sorry I wrote as I did, as | know what it is to 
be hurried and behind hand. [ will most assuredly 
order of you, if [ want any queens. 

Plainfield, Mich., Dec., 1879. 


Does it not seem, my friends, as if there 
were a good many of us who would do well 
/to make just such confessions as the two 
brothers above, who have started the way ? 


F. L. Wriaut. 








| 
| BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 





A BIG BUMBLE BEE. 


| 


' the moth, is the worst enemy of bees we have. 
There are great numbers of them here now. 
| They catch the bees on the wing, and their capacity 
! seems illimitable. Please tell us about it in GLKAN- 


INGS. N. R. Firz Huau, Jr. 
Picolata, Fla., Oct. 13, 1879. 


| The insect looked to us, like the * father 
of all bumble bees,” but, as looks are some- 
| times deceptive, we sent him to friend Cook. 
| His wings looked almost as if he might carry 
_ off hens and chickens, let alone bees. 


MALLOPHORA BOMBOIDES. 


The insect sent by Mr. N. R. Fitz Hugh, Jr., of 
Pie lata, Florida, is the Mallophor + bomboide-+, Wied, 
referred to in volume VII of GLEANINGS, page 
14, and in ith edition of * Manual of the Apiary,” p. 
300. As I gave no description then, FT will do so now. 
| In color, form, and size, it much resembles a bumble 
| bee, hence the specific name, bomboides. It is 1%, in. 
in length and expands 244 inches. 

From the color of the hair, the body is generally 
of algbt yellow; though the eves, antennw, legs, 
feet, and a band near the tip of the abdomen, which 
below along the sides extends to the thorax, are 
black. In this specimen, the upper surface of the 
thorax is black, but the hair is rubbed off. The 
wings are smoky. 

As the characters of the genus and family and the 
habits of the insect were given by me in the articles 
already referred to, | will not repeat them. Th-se 
insects of the Asilidaw family are noted pests to apia- 
rists. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., Nov. 28, 1879. 


_| { SEND by to-day’s mail an insect which, next to 


LOPHANTHUS SCROPHULARIFOLIVUS AND SCROPHU- 
LARIA NODOSA — A CORRECTION, 

In December GLEANINGS, | mention Lophanthus 
| ser phularifolius as a sort of giant hyss»p. The ed- 
itor surmises that it is rel:ted to the Simps »n honey 
plant (Nodosa_scrophularia) There is no plant by 
the name of Nodosa scropiularia, but there is one 
ealled Scrophidaria vod sa. It belongs to a differ- 
ent order from the Lophanthus. The latter is a 
mint: the first-named is 4 fiewort. W. J. BEAL. 

Michigan Agricultyral College. 
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A CHEAPER DIVISION BOARD. 


ALSO SOME GENERAL REMARKS IN REGARD TO DIVI- 
SION BOARDS, 








in modern management of bees, that the divis- 

ion board is an indispensable fixture, and I be- 
lieve it to be second only in importance to that of 
the movable frame itself. 


Wi I am right, it is admitted by all who have faith 
—— 


The chaff division board is undoubtedly a very 
fine arrangement, particularly fora cold hive; but 
then you know we want something cheaper, just the 
same as a cheaper frame than your metal cornered 
frame was wanted. For a chaff hive, perhaps a 
board division is as good as chaff, and the board 
division is perhaps the cheapest that can be devised. 
If so, then let us all discuss and endeavor to improve 
it just the same as other fixtures have been improvy- 
ed. This fixture seems to have been rather neglect- 
ed, while others of less importance have had more 
than their share of attention. 


All will agree that a division board must be effect- 
ually prevented from warping; that it must be 
susceptible of removal without jolting, even after 
the bees have perfected a good glue joint; that it 
must be air tight; that it must be so arranged as to 
adjust or accommodate itself to any variations in 
the make-up of a number of hives, for, while a few 
may be found cut with great exactness, many others 
will be found varying too much for anything but an 
adjustable board to fit any and all of them; and, 
lastly, it must be as cheap and as simple as possible. 
Having these requisites in view, I have produced a 
division board that seems to fill them admirably. 


It never will be patented, although ever so useful. 
I have patented four inventions in my time (not 
pertaining to bees), and they did not pay. No, gen- 
tlemen of the bee fraternity, not near so well as 
bees, although I keep only a small apiary. 


Were I using a single walled hive, without outside 
protection, a chaff division board would be decidedly 
essential; but, in reverse cases, all that is needed is 
one that will effectually retain the animal heat, be- 
cause, you see, these boards are placed in a position, 
where condensation can not take place in the man- 
ner you so forcibly illustrate in your A BC. 


In August, 1878, I made a new chaff hive with walls 
not so thick as yours, and placed a late, medium 
sized swarm in it, contracted to 6 frames with a pair 
of division boards made after the fashion of the one 
sent you. After the first long and severe cold spell, 
I found them as dry as in summer, with scarcely a 
dead bee, while others were dripping wet and had 
suffered severely, and they had a single wall and 
chaff divisions. This one, with the chaff hive and 
board divisions, kept dry and clean all the winter 
through, and spring too; they also kept their num- 
bers good by constantly breeding, and in very early 
spring were “on the boom,” saving for me several 
feeble stocks; during the swarming season, I drew 
on them for 2 good stocks, and, in addition, took 50, 
pound sections. 

I do not produce this isolated case as being suffi- 
cient proof in regard to the virtue of these division 
boards, for, of course, it is not; but it does prove 
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one thing quite conclusively; that is, they effectual- | 


ly retained the animal heat, otherwise the bees 
could not have bred up so like magic as they did 








BAKER’S SUMMER DIVISION BUARD. 
Well, here it is, taken from a colony, right out of 


practical use, this very day. From my experience, 
they will remove the year around, leaving the oil 
cloth strips or segments at the ends as sound as 
these. I find that it tries the coils that shut in over 
the metal rabbets much harder than the segments, 
as this division board will show for itself. Iusea 
frame just the size of 6 Langstroth sections, so you 
see this board will not fit your hive. If I would take 
both oil cloth segments off the board and hang it in 
my hive, there would be just ‘4 in. space at each 
end. The segments a little more than fill this space 
so that they slightly depress when placed in the 
hive. This, then, is the manner in which the divis- 
ion board accommodates its shape to the walls of 
the hive, and thus, too, being of a yielding structure 
removes quite freely. D. B. BAKER. 
Rollersville, Sandusky Co., O., Oct. 22, 1879. 


To make this division board, you would 
get out 7-8 boards, about 1 in. less in length 
than the hive is wide. The bottom, where 
it strikes the bottom board, is brought to a 
sharp edge, to avoid killing bees. With a 
half-inch cutter head, now run a groove in 
each end of the board, in which to drive the 
strips 1-2 by 7-8, to prevent the board from 
warping. It: these grooves are 1-2 in. deep, 
we have the strips standing out 8-8 in., and 
this allows just about the proper amount of 
room for tacking on the strip of oil cloth. 
The oil cloth is so loose, that it bulges into a 
sort of half tube; and when the division 
board is pressed into the hive, it makes a 
coma close joint. The top bar is just like 
the top bar to any frame, and to close the 
holes in the rabbets, little rolls of oil cloth 
are tacked to each supporting arm, in a very 
secure and ingenious way, orignated, I sup- 
pose, by friend Baker. As this idea seems 
to be an excellent one for closing the rabbet, 
with any kind of a division board, I will try 
to make it plain. Get a strip of oil cloth, 
about 6 or 7 inches long, as wide at one end, 
as your top bar, and gradually tapering to + 
in. wide at the otherend. Tack the broad 
end directly across the end of the top bar, 
and, commencing at the narrow end, roll it 
up tight. When rolled clear up, it will come 
under the end of the top bar, as shown in 
the engraving. Now, before you let the roll 
slip out of your fingers, fasten it with two 
small tacks. The strip’s being narrower at 
the end inside of the roll will make the roll 
look like a short tube, and a tack is to be put 
inside of this tube, one at each end, and 
driven up into the underside of the top bar. 
I am thus particular, for, if you do not fast- 
en these rolls securely, the oe will pull 
them out, and they will be left sticking in- 
side of the rabbet, when the board is moved 


during so cold and backward a spring as the last one. | Along or pulled out hastily. These boards 
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can be made without trouble, for about 10c. 
each, or 31.00 per doz. Notwithstanding all 
that friend . says about them, I cannot 
think they will give as good results in cold 
weather, asa division board made of thin 
wood enclosing chaff or something of a like 
nature. The thin wood might be warmed 
up by the cluster so they could rest against 
it, while the other side was covered with ice; 
but, if the single 7-8 boards had ice on one 
side, it would be pretty sure to cold on the 
other. ° 
_ > 00° Se 
WHY DID THEY PERSIST IN SWARM"- 
ING OUT? 
|RIEND ROOT:—July 2d, a swarm of bees came 
~ out, and we put them in a hive, and thought all 
would be right; but they came out again in 
about 24 hours, after having built some nice comb. 
Then we put them in another hive, giving them a 
frame of brood, and the frame of comb made the 
day before, and thought surely you will not desert 
any more. Weil, July 4th, they came out again and 
started off, but with dirt, water, and the music of an 
old pan, we brought them down again, and hived 
them. 

I made up my mind that they had no queen, and 
went straightway to another swarm to find one for 
them. I overhauled them, took out all the frames, 
and hunted an hour for a queen,— for the queen, but 
could not find her. I could not use an embryo one, 
as the frames were not like my others. Well, I had 
just got through hunting, when out the bees came 
again, determined to go off; and off they went, in 
spite of me. 

Tam one of your little lass, and never had much 
experience, and don't know what todo. I have just 
ordered an A BC of you, but I am afraid it won't 
tell about this affair. What was the matter? Had 
they a queen? and, if so, what made them discon- 
tented? Is it a difficult matter to find a queen ina 
hive of bees? and how should one proceed to find 
her? what time of day, etc? 

The hives I am using are similar to the Simplicity 
story and half. Both the hives I used with the run- 
aways were now. S. H. GARFIELD. 

Hamilton, Fillmore Co., Minn., July 4, 1879. 

If you put in a frame containing unsealed 
larve, your case is a very singular one, friend 
G. It could not be on account of their not 
having any queen, as far as I can see, for 
queenless colonies are the ones most sure to 
stick to unsealed brood. It is possible they 
lost their queen when first coming out of 
the hive, or that, by some mishap, she did 
not go along with them; but, in that case. 
they would not have remained in the hive at 
all, but would have swarmed out and gone 
back to the old stand. Again, a swarm 
without a queen seldom remains in the hive 
long enough to build any comb; if they do, 
they invariably build drone comb, whether 
they have brood to keep them or not. Did 
you notice whether the comb they built was 
drone or worker ? If worker, they certainly 
had a queen. A frame of unsealed brood 
would be much more apt to hold thei than 
a new queen. Practice will enable you to 
tind queens without trouble. I would not 
look more than ten or fifteen minutes in any 
hive for a queen, much less an hour. Shut 
up the hive and try another one. It is prob- 


ably lucky you did not find the queen, for 


the swarm would have killed her, and then 
you would have had two colonies to fuss 
with. The A BC has much to say in regard 
toabsconding. <Aije you sure the hives were 
not set where the hot July sun drove the 
bees out?) New swarms should always be 
carefully shaded. 
> -@° aa 
WILL REQUEENING IN THE FALL 
PREVENT * DWINDLING?” 





Vf URING the past four years, I have had several 
"7 colonies each year, that were queenless during 
the month of August. I gave them young 
queens, and, if necessary, a few bees, and I have al- 
ways noticed that these colonies were my very best 
the next season, and yielded the largest profit. In 
Sept., 1878, | reared and introduced about 30 young 
queens. Last spring, I noticed quite a number that 
were far outstripping the rest, and, upon examina- 
tion, I found that they were labeled “ Received 
queen, Sept., °78."’ Lat first attributed it to achange 
of stock, but two of the queens had been reared 
from my own stock, and one of them was second best, 
so this idea was exploded. 

This has been a poor honey season, yet these 
stocks have given a larger average profitthan a like 
number of my best, in any year previous. They 
were entirely free from the disease called ** dwitd- 
ling,”’ while the rest of my stocks were not, but only 
a half dozen suffered badly. These stocks that I re- 
queened last fall had no brood in any form, nor had 
any of my stocks that I examined. The young 
queens that I introduced commenced laying imme- 
diately, without stimulating, and these stocks went 
into winter quarters with plenty of young bees, 
while the others did not commence to breed until 
the first of January. I verily believe that nearly all 
of these would have dwindled and died, had they not 
been winteredina cellar. As they had none but old 
bees, these would have died before they could have 
replaced them, had they been wintered out-doors. 
Asmy neighbors lost heavily by dwindling, I conclude 
that in-door wistering saved mine. My very worst 
hada half pint of bees and a queen left, and as they 
were persevering Italians, they came out all right by 
the close of the honey season, without much assis- 
tance on my part. 

As a preventive of dwindling, I would suggest re- 
queening in the fall, and cellar wintering, providing 
you have a suitable cellar. But who will furnish the 
queens? As you, Mr. Novice, seem to be the most 
expert hand at that business, [ think that you ought 
to take the contract at starvation wages, and board 
yourself. 

I have practiced what I preach this fall again, and 
will report, if you wish. I. W. VANKIRK. 

Washington, Penn., Nov. 26, 1879. 

Thank you, friend V. Your premises, I 
agree to; or, at least, [ admit that a large 
part of the spring dwindling is caused by the 
bees in the hive being too old, and that any 
means that will cause the bees to rear a lot 
of young bees in the fall will do much to ob- 
viate spring dwindling. Your conclusion, 
however, that the only way to secure this 
state of affairs is to put young queens in our 
hives in the fall, 1 ean hardly agree to. By 


“A 


| feeding, or, what is still better, by the use of 


tHlour candy, we can get almost any old queen 


. to rearing brood, and I think this will be 








wie | 
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about as well as giving them a young queen. 
Many of our queens do better the second 
year than they do the first ; would it not be 
a great waste to kill all these off? Getting 
vour colonies to rear a nice lot of brood by 
feeding, I think will answer every purpose. 


2.<> 
>_> 


FROM GERMANY. 





ANOTHER RELATION OF THE SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 


ie DEAR FRIEND:—I have read in GLEAN- 
scl INGS how busy you are to furnish your bee 
farm with honey-producing plants, and have 
learned, by your instructive journal, that you have 
been very successful in procuring excellent plants 
for summer and autumn bee pasturage. Now, I 
think it would be agreeable-to you to have also, on 


your bee farm, a flower which yields honey in abund- | 


ance early in the spring. I therefore take the liber- 
ty to send you a small package of seeds of the 
Scrophularia vernalis. It is a perennial, German 
plant, and will blossom in the second year after sow- 
ing, but as early as the crocuses. As soon as the 
snow is melted away, and the weather is favorable, 
you will see the bees gather the sweet nectar from 
it, allthe day. Of course, a plant yielding honey in 
abundance so early in the spring, is of the greatest 
importance to every bee-keeper. After a protrac: 
ed winter confinement, the bees long to have iresh 
honey and pollen, and I take it for granted that on 
pound of fresh honey does them more good than 
two pounds from the old stock in their hives, or of 
that which we feed them. Feeding in spring will be 
every time more profitable when the bees are able to 
gather some fresh honey from the flowers. 

After reading your report in regard to the Simp- 
son honey plant, and more of the Spider plant, I 
should like to have some seeds of these wonderful 
plants. You would oblige me very much if you 
would be so kind as to send me some seeds only in a 
small package, by letter. 

We have not had, in most sections of our country, 
a good honey year. The weather was too cold and 
wet throughout the season. Only the bee-keepers of 
the heath (Heidimker), in the province of Hannover 
and the dukedom of Brunswick, have had some 
profits from their bees. Buckwheat has failed, but 
ou some fine days of August and September, the 
bees gathered honey from the Erica vulgaris. 


Your A BC, which I had the pleasure to see at my 
friend Lohmann’s, who did reside, last winter, in 
Brunswick, is a very instructive and unparalleled 
bee-book for everyone, both in the Old and New 
World. Your GLEANINGS, I must tell you, is, in 
fact, a genuine vagrant in Germany; at least, the 
copies you send me are never at home, and their 
migrations go further thon those of the good old 
Vicar of Wakefield, from the blue bed to the brown; 
they go from one bee-keeper to the other. 

I might wish Medina were not so far from Bruns- 
wick, and I could have, for a short time, the wood cut 
of your ** Home of the Honey Bees,” for our Bienen- 
zeitung. I would give a description of it in this pa- 
per. The picture of your bee-farm is wonderful and 
very attractive. C. T. H. GRAVENHORST. 

Brunswick, Germany, Nov. 21, 18%9. 

Many thanks, friend G.. for your seeds 
and kind letter. I value the seeds all the 
more, as I judge. from the name. the plant 
must be a relative of our much-esteemed 


|Simpson honey plant. I am very glad to 


hear that GLEANINGS “ travels,” and if you 
do not get your numbers back again, let us 
know, and we will send you more. I, too, 
would be glad, my friend, if we were not so 
far from each other; but it encourages me 
more than you can think, to hear that my 
work has gone clear into the homes away 
across the great waters. 


Ne 


‘THE NEW GRAPE-SUGAR BEE-CANDY. 


IT SEEMS I AM NOT THE ORIGINAL 
AFTER ALL. 


DISCOVERER, 


if N some cages of queens received last sum- 

| mer, I noticed some soft white candy that 
™ seemed to have the property of keepin 
moist, even during dry weather. I tasted it, 
and wondered a little what it was made of, 
but passed it by. Just now comes the fol- 
lowing : 

A. I. Root: —I see by your October No., that you 
have discovered a new bee-candy. I have used the 
same (without the flour), since about the Ist of June 
last, for food in queen cages. If you will look in the 

‘os of the queens I sent you, you will find the 
eandy. I discovered it by accident, and also 
ed that queens can be shipped long distan- 
with “ter, when supplied with this candy. 
shipped a great many queens this season, 
some in your section-box cages, and find that they 
will stand confinement longer on this candy than on 
clear honey. In fact, Ido not know that I ever lost 
a queen when provided with it, and I have sent them 
very long distances, without water. This has been 
& poor season, all things considered. Our apiary has 
averaged us $12.86 per colony, cash, for bees, queens, 
and honey sold, and we have a few hundred pounds 
of honey on hand, but will keep it till spring. 
F. L. WRIGHT. 
Plainfield, Livingston Co., Mich., Nov., 1879. 


Although I think this candy may be much 
better for sending queens (as wel ta cheap- 
er), I do not believe we can dispense entire- 
ly with water. During warm weather, the 
candy keeps quite warm and soft ; but at the 
approach of cool or cold weather, the grape- 
— mixture, like honey, becomes quite 
vard, 


OVER 
CAGE. 


KEEPING QUEENS WINTER IN A 

A cage is now standing in our office, con- 
taining bees which have been healthy and 
lively for about two weeks. They are sup- 
plied with candy, sealed honey, and a bottle 
of water. Although the room gets quite 
cold nights and over Sunday, it does not 
seem to harm them in the least. With our 
cage. such as we send a half-pound of bees 
in, I have but little doubt but that we might 
keep a queen in good health all winter. It 
would seem they should be allowed a fly, at 
the approach of a pleasant day, but there 
would be a diflicnlty in this, as they would 
be almost sure to swarm out. If the queen 
was caged at such a time, I rather think the 
bees would all come back safely. Who wants 
a queen with a half-pound of bees, to see if 
they can keep them over winter on water, 
candy, and honey ? 
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ADVANTAGES OF A HILLY OR MOUN- | foot to the east, another about two feet to the west 


TAINOUS DISTRICT FOR AN 
APIARY, &C. 


LTHOUGH this is the third year of my resi- | 
dence in this county (Lewis), I have never vis" 


to-day. Col. McGee, of Clarksburg, furnished the 
horses and led the way to the summit, where he said 
I would find my bees in asea of flowers, and learn the 
source of all that honey that is coming in so rapidly | 
just now. I can't tell all I saw, but I know I wished | 
that A. I. Root was there to feast hiseyes on that 
scene. There were thousands of acres of beautiful 
flowers, some of the yellow flowers being higher 
than our heads, when sitting on the horses, while 
some of the blue and white only cameto the stir- | 
rups. Louking down the slopes, we could see the 
large basswood and poplar, sourwood, red-bud, spice- 
wood, and many other kinds, covering a greater area 
than the tlowers. I send you a specimen of each of 
the flowers I gathered. WhenI got home, wife and 
daughter gathered around me, exclaiming beautiful, 
lovely, so sweet, etc. 

The tallest of the yellow flowers grows from 2 toxft. 
high, with many branches, and is called here, **Fare- | 
well summer;”’ it is an excellent honey plant. 

The yellow, bell shaped flower grows from one to 
three feet high; the velvety blue, about eight inches; 
the variegated blue, about one foot; the other blue, 
from one to three feet; the specimen with only 
buds, one to two feet, none of that being in bloom 
yet. Interspersed with all of these, is the golden 
rod in abundance, just coming into bloom. The 
same plant bloomed in the valleys a month ago. 
Col. McGee says, whenthese mature other flowers 


spring up, and the scene will be the same a month. 


hence. 

The elm is the first to bloom in the spring, then 
the soft maple, sugar tree; red-bud, willow, poplar, 
in May; basswood, the last of June. There are so | 
many honey bearing plants, trees, and flowers, I 
can’t think of them all; even the teasel grows wild 
here. Allof these and many more grow here in 
abundance, and always will, because the side hills 
are too steep to be cultivated. There are a great 
many wild bees in the woods, and numbers cared 
for in ** My Daddy’s Hive” (gum and box); some of 
the keepers know the drones lay all the eggs; a few 
have the movable frames, mostly the Langstroth, 
and some of them now want the Italians, I have 
sold a few colonies, and but few queens. I raise 
most of my own queens, and have about 100 colon- 
ies, afew of them black. M. L. WILLIAMS. 

Vanceburg, Ky., Sept. 8, 1879. 
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SUNFLOWERS FOR SHADE, AND ODDS 
AND ENDS. 


NE of the brothers of the class from Salem, O., 
OG Mr. Frank Taber, writes: 

** Many, no doubt, would like to hear, through 
GLEANINGS, the result of your experiments with 
suntiowers for shade, how arranged, ete. I have 
tried several shades, but none are satisfactory. 
Please give us your experience.” 

With us, as mentioned in a previous article, aspar- 
agus was first set by each stand. Asparagus does 
not make shade enough, and it will not stand up, but | 
lops down ina manner quite provoking and untidy. | 
This year we secured excellent shades by putting a 
sunflower or two (one is better than two) about a 


| of the asparagus. I would not advise the planting 


of asparagus, however. Just put three sunflowers 
in line, a foot anda half apart. Some of ours were 


| planted on the spot, and some of them transplanted. 
ited the tops of the high hills around me until 


They bear transplanting well, and either way ans- 
wers. Good plants, and extra early, can usually be 


' got from the self sown seeds where sunflowers grew 


the previous season. When the stalks get6 feet high, 
pinch them off. The apiary is made to look much 
neater by keeping them short and of even hight. 
Moreover, the lower leaves of very tall sunflowers 
are somewhat apt to wither and let the sunin. If 
you start the plants early, and let them bloom and 
go to seed as quickly as they choose, they will be apt 
to ripen and dry up before you are ready to dispense 
with shade. By preventing or delaying bloom, the 
plants are kept green longer. Most sunflowers 
branch out very profusely, and will soon weary their 
owner out if he tries to keep them from blooming. 
Some, however, most rigorously limit themselves to 
one head, and will not branch out when the terminal 
bud is pinched. These are the most desirable. I am 
trying to establish this trait by selection of seed, but 
my this year’s plants, many of them, went back to 
their old habits. Perhaps another year's discipline 
will show more complete results in next year’s 
plants. My present opinion is that the sunflower is 
about the best of green shades; but I still adhere to 
my old opinion, that our coming shade is not a green 
one at all, but a positive, artificial, movable one. I 
hope to know more on this point next fall at this 
time than I do now. 

There, now, it won't do to keep it any longer. I 
feel ever so much taller than I did. I want to make 
my salam, and shake hands with the boys all around. 
I have gone and done it. [ have bought the apiary 
here, and am no longer a brevet bee-keeper, but a 
genuine member of the fraternity. 


CONDENSATION OF WATER IN UNPROTECTED HIVES. 


Directly after that cold spell with which Novem- 
ber came in, when the mercury went down to within 
14° of zero, I opened some hives that still had all the 
extra space that was given thera in the summer for 
honey storing. Of course, the bees had had a pretty 
hard time of it. I was not, however, prepared to 
find such quantities of water of condensation as I 


‘saw. Puddles of it were on the bottoms of the 


hives, and the tin rabbets were troughs of water. Re- 
flecting on this circumstance, I hit upon a little in- 
vention that may be of use. Why not utilize the 
condensing power of a sheet of tin, to keep drops 
from forming on the honey and woodwork, where 
they will soak in and cause perpetual dampness? 
Between the ends of the frames and the back side of 
the hive, I mean to place a strip of bright tin. The 
head of a tack, partly pressed into the wood, will 
hold the upper end of it, while the lower end rests 
on the bottom. This, on account of its position, will 
be a trifle cooler toan the air that circulates in the 
hive; and I anticipate that nearly all the free moist- 
ure will gather on it and run down. Suchacondens- 
er is at least very simple and inexpensive. Can you 
think, dear teacher, of any harm it could possibly do? 

I, too, would like to see what can be done with the 
queen that does not kill her daughters; but I can 
not take her, as you suggest in November GLEAN- 
INGS, as I have another queen-rearing project that 
would interfere. 

I hold up my hand for the queen xentioned on 
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page 431, that has her house supplied with stores 
while her neighbors have none. I shall not want 
many queens, however,--only two or three, —but 
would like the very best without regard to recent 
importation. The fact is, | won't have many Italian 
queens of any sort around my shanty until I can first 
see them decisively beat our blacks at honey-gath- 
ering —a little trick which they have so far omitted 


to do. 
THE CLOVER EXPERIMENT. 


Those late-sown clovers which were to be made to 
bloom this fall did, three of them, show bloom. They 
were all from clover No. 4. A little description of 
this plant in my last clover artiele was omitted, by a 
printer’s “out,” probably. It has pure white blooms, 
not even turning pink in fading, as other white- 
bloomed clovers do, but fading toyellow. Red-clover 
honey is tinted somewhat, usually, but we could 
hope for a snow-white article from such as No. 4. 
Not only is the bloom white, but the seed is of a 
creamy white. Quite desirable it would be, for an 
improved clover to be recognizable at once by the 
seed. The young plants of this sort make nearly 
twice as rapid growth as any other sample of clover 
I have. Although large, the stalks are not coarse 
and bean-poley, but rather finer than usual. But 
the crowning quality of No.4 is its readiness to come 
up. All my other samples, nine in number, make 
me trouble by their unreadiness to sprout. Every 
seed of No. 4 seems as prompt tostart as good sound 
corn would be. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
being lost to the farming community every year by 
the failure of clover seed to “catch,” this quality of 
No. 4is a very attractive one. But alack-a-day! all 
good is not given to one. No. 4, at present, is rather 
longer tubed than ordinary clovers. I perceived this 
when selecting it, but resolved to give it a trial nev- 
ertheless. Shall we gain a clover that will give 
more hay to the acre, always catch when it has a de- 
cent chance, prove its own purity in spite of tricky 
seedsmen, and, withal, expose snow-white treasures 
to our delighted bees without !et or hindrance? Ah, 
shallwe? I had a disagreeable feeling that this must 
be from a stray seed of an already established varie- 
ty of clover; but no, it is a genuine variant, or 
sport, as is fully proved by the three young plants 
that have bloomed. All three of them revert to the 
ordinary red of clover blossoms. If I do not geta 
young plant to continue the parent characteristics, 
it will be queer. E. E. HASTY. 

Bodley, Lucas Co., O., Nov. 16, 1879. 

In regard to the shade, I think the grape- 
vines will prove least troublesome, all things 
considered, and with chaff hives no shade at 
all will be needed, unless you choose. The 
plan of condensing the jnoisture may be in- 
genious, but, if I am correct, in a properly 
constructed hive there should be no moisture 
to condense. We are all interested in the 
clover that is going to bloom the season it is 
sowed, and, in fact, in any improvement in 
clover; for clover is a great staple, aside 
from bee culture. 

—2 0° a 


MORE ABOUT THE HONEY THAT 
PLEASED QUEEN VICTORIA 
SO WELL. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE 5 IN. FDN. MILLS. 





ff HAVE been using comb foundation for the past 
HI three seasons, and find it a great success. I also 
~~ have sold considerable quantities of it. I pur- 
chased, I believe, the first 5 inch machine you sold. 
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For practical use, I think the 5 inch foundation 
preferable rather than that made by the 12 inch mill, 
from the fact that two pieces of the 5 in. welded to- 
gether will not sag in the frames. This is not my 
experience only, but that of several very practical 
apiarians. 

We have used it for the past 3 years, made by the 
mill I purchased from you, and hivecd new swarms 
on the same, in hot weather, with no trouble from 
sagging. 

FOUNDATION STARTERS FOR COMB HONEY. 

The honey furnished by Thurber & Co., for the 
Queen's table, was from my lot, in my fancy boxes, 
and built upon foundation made by the mill I pur- 
chased from you. Is not this making the use of 
foundation in surplus boxes a “grand success”’? 

I was about the only person who advocated its use 
for surplus honey, at the New York National Con- 
vention, and last spring received a letter from Capt. 
Hetherington, of Cherry Valley, wishing to know 
my particular method of using it. 

The thin flat bottomed fdn. is far superior to use 
for surplus honey. C. R. ISHAM. 

Peoria, Wyoming Co., N. Y., Nov. 22, 1879. 

De 
BALLING THE QUEEN. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT WINTERING BEES. 





WD: bees ball any other than a strange queen? 
} and what are their motives for so doing? 
—_ The following occurred with me, in an attempt 
to reinforce a colony of bees, Sept. 26, 1879: The col- 
ony was weak; cause, an unfertile queen. I obtain- 
ed ten quarts of bees of a neighbor, and dumped 
them in tbe hive; about thirty minutes later, I look- 
ed at them and found a perfect slaughter going on 
inside the hive. I at once opened the hive, and 
found that [had added a black queen with the bees. 
The black queen was balled to the size of a goose 
egg, and by the same bees that I put in with her. 
I removed her at once and severed her head from 
her body, with my knife. I also found my yellow 
queen completely balled up, between two combs, 
and not a black bee could I find among those sur- 
rounding her. I then raised one side of the hive 
and brushed out about one quart of dead bees; the 
number was about equally divided between the 
black and yellow bees. This loss occurred within a 
period of 35 minutes after reinforcing them. 

In about one half hour more, I looked again, and 
found that not over a score of bees had perished 
since the removal of one of the queens. 

Will some one better acquninted than myself tell 
why such a deadly conflict should ensue during the 
presence of both queens in the hive, and subside so 
suddenly upon the removal of one? 

I have had a somewhat similar occurrence since. 
Nov. 8th, my little boy called me, and said the bees 
were swarming. This I was certain was not the 
case, as I had put all my bees in good shape some 
time before. IL repaired immediately to the apiary, 
and found a swarm of black bees settling down to 
one of my hives. As the new comers began to alight 
about the entrance, my bees rushed out in goodly 
numbers to drive them off. With open pocket-knife, 
I took my place beside the hive to watch for the 
queen. Very shortly, she lit, and attempted to en- 
ter, but the sentinal on guard soon put her to flight 
again. By this time, the bees had begun to alight 
promiscuously upon everything within reach. The 
queen shortly made her appearance again, alighting 
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this time on the top of the hive, but no sooner had 
she lit than the bees rushed at her, and caught her 
by the legs and wings; in fact, they did not seem 
particular where they got hold, so that each had his 
grip upon her. I killed the queen on the top of the 
hive where she had lit, and removed her body out 


of reach. The bees clustered where the queen was | 
killed, and remained there until about sundown, | 


when they pushed their way into the hives near by. 
R. B. ROBBINS. 

Bloomdale, Ohio, Noy. 23, 1879. 

I have noticed pretty much the same thing, 
friend R., and have been not a little puzzled 
to know why bees should ball their own 
queen, just because some other happened, 
by some accident, to getinto thehive. Bees 
do often, when demoralized by want of food, 
lack of numbers, or lack of protection, ball 
their own queen, as if she, poor = was 
responsible for all these things; and I } 
sometimes thought it was a kind of way they 
had of doing when anything unusual turned 
up. Why that murderous jJack-knife, friend 
R.? Ishould take a queen cage, and put 


looked it through and through, and knew 
there was none, and then introduced the 
Italian.” 

_** And were you so reckless, as to risk let- 
ting her out, without finding the old one at 
all? She is surely killed.” 

** But we found fresh eggs, so she must be 
there.”’ 

‘Why, friend B., those eggs were from 
the old queen that you had overlooked. I 


| will go right over and find her for you.” 


rave , P 


Sure enough, there was the old black 
queen, ~~, hey work, as if nothing had 
happened. Now for the lesson in human 
nature. 

** Well, the queen was a swindle anyway; 
she was nothing but a hybrid.” 

* Why, friend B., why do you say that?” 
- Well, I know by her looks she wasn’t 
ure. 

My friends, what do you think of that? 


/ Most of you know how little we can tell 


the offending queen into it, and perhaps 


some neighbor might want her. 





Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 


favor to have them send us all circulars that havea 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 


any one.] 


BROTHER bee-keeper thinks T ought 

to be put in Humbugs and Swindles. 

He gives, as a reason, the following 
extracts which were taken from a letter from 
one of his customers. Very well; Iam will- 
ing to go any where, where my friends 
think I belong: 

You ask me where I got my five queens; T got 
them from Root, Medina, 0., and he swindled me 
out of my money. He may be a particular friend of 
yours; if so, I can’t help thinking that he is a fraud 

* * * * * * * 

I ordered 3 for my neighbors, from Root last year. 

They were of no account, so I paid them back ia 


money. 

Nov. 13, 1879. 

Before replying to this, I wish to make a 
few aunanal remarks. Where one succeeds 
nicely with a — articie, he feels 
pleasant toward the man he purchased of. 
and everybody else; at least, such is the gen- 
eral tendency. 


ai. 


If he has bad luck with his | 


; around on the cars. 


about any queen, after a long journey, and 
how much leon we can decide whether she 
be hybrid or pure, judging from her looks. 
Now, in regard to the letter above; I have 
looked up the correspondence, and here is a 


| part of it. 


Humbugs ¢ Swindles, | 


| from the day I made my order. 


Mr. Root:—The queensT ordered of you came to 
hand allright. 1 received them in just one week 
They were as lively 
as though they had not been confined and hustled 
They were fine queens. IT intro- 


, duced my $3.00 queen into a nucleus, and thought I 


/come up thus in print. 


conducting this department, and would consider it a | ne Secng ae cient. 
| them all dead. 


all times maintained to prevent injustice being done | ered them all, and melted the comb all down. So 


I confined them for the first 
day, and when | looked at them at night, I found 
My hive was too warm. It smoth- 


much torthe first tr al. 

Llintroduced the two $1. queens, and they are all 
right, and doing well. The beesin this section of the 
country are not doing any good. There is no honey 
for them to get. 

Tell me how late you send out queens. T ama be- 
ginner, and want some one to set me going in the 
right way. I want to get rid of the common black 
bees as soon as I can. A. H. 


I do not mean to insist that all of the 
queens I sent him were in no way in fault, 
for I do not know that positively ; but, as 
they were dollar queens, they were bought 
with the understanding that some of them 
might not turn out first class. I know, too, 
that friend H. did not expect his letters to 
I hope he will ex- 
cuse the liberty, inasmuch as it may prove a 
good lesson for us all. We should beware 
about writing or speaking to anyone in a 
way we would not do to the individuals 
themselves. I can not see, friend H., why 


‘you should pay the money back to your 


ymurchase, I believe he is usually inclined to | 


eel cross toward the one who sold him the 
goods. 
selling queens, a neighbor who had just 
commenced to keep bees sent off for an Ital- 
jan gueen. I had been over to see him, help- 
ed him transfer, etc.; and one day, on meet- 
ing him, I asked him if his queen had come 

** Yes sir; she came all right, is introduc- 
ed, and laying.” 

* Well, neighbor B., you are getting to be 
quite an expert, if you are so far along al- 
ready. Did you have no trouble in finding 
the old queen ?”’ 

** There was no old queen in the hive; we 


Years ago, before I ever thought of | 








neighbors, if you delivered to them untested 
queens in good condition. If I should war- 
rant dollar queens to you and not to others, 
L should be doing an injustice. 





TIN PAILS AND BOXES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Some time ago I wrote you in regard to some tin 
boxes and pails for extracted honey, but did not re- 
ceive any answer until IT read it in the Dee. No. of 
GLEANINGS. I put my honey upin5dand 10 b. pails, 
but had to pay considerably more here than your 
price. Lhave nearly sold out, having only abvut 200 
or 300 Ib. left, or Lwould give you an order. LI still 
think those tin boxes would be nice, but it would 
hardly pay to give an order now with so little honey. 

t is cule basswood honey that is fit to go into those 
tin boxes. CHAs. OLIVER. 

Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn , Dec. 11, 1879. 
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: | « 
% 66% > rT) | Steady, my friend. If you will read O. E. 
dhe Srowlery. Coon’s letter over again, you will see he re- 
co Wo Y oS vi fers to page 346, where his full address is 


: = | given. I didnot know until this minute that 
[This department is to be kept for the venefit of | the address was not on both letters. How 
those who are dissatisfied ; and when anything is | could we know your file was a poor one 
amiss. I hope you will! “talk right out.”” As a rule , ; ‘ = vee wr ‘ y 3 ; 
we will om names and addresses, to avoid being pe hen you had never complained? : We send 
too personal.) } you another erg: | Tut, tut, friend C.; I 
a === ae ie a picture of the Adam’s horse power, 
S520U willremember I ordered the queens the 4th : > — but I did not, a doing, gua gall 
fof June, and you kept me waiting for them | (64 :Ua alg make one that would be 
—) till almost the last day of the month. which | Satisfactory to you. Because you threw 
do not think right. I should have been better satis- | Your's away, does it follow that the ided was 
fied. if you had sent enough only to cover yr rere ag A a bad one? 

received, and that at once. Your way of dealing is ans - va ” 7 Se 
not just the thing. and you need not be surprised I beg your pardon if any letter or postal 
was allowed to pass by unanswered; but, 





J 


when [ tell von, T am done with you, and eannot ‘é 
read your silly bosh with any gusto. f friend C.,as I have never had any practical 
Oct. 30. 1879 Yours in disgust, E.M.G. experience with horse — I don’t know 
ili how I could answer. J am very much oblig- 


ed for the confidence the friends seem to 
G.? Itistrue. we did not fill all orders for | Place in my judgment, but even though I do 
queens promptly in June, and as we have | know a little about bees, and machinery in 
never been able to do so, I have advanced | general, there are a good many things (yes, 
the price for that month, on purpose to give and more too) on which my judgment would 
us a little better chance to be prompt. You | ot be worth a straw. Are you not a little 
remember you did not send money in aceord- | Tough. about my trying to get friend Alley’s 
ance with our advertised prices. and. judg-| business? If I wanted to sell all the queens 
ing from former cases of the kind. I thought | Myself, I should hardly be trying so hard to 
best not to attempt to fill the order, until I | Have others help supply the demand. I cer- 
had heard from you. Your reply unfort- tainly do not wish to destroy. friend. Alley’s 


Are you not a little hard on a body, friend 





unately never r ached us. but just as soon as | reputation, but I do wish to have him take 

. yA 243 i > ary eare 7 ica * re 4 bl , + 
you informed me vou had written. I sent the | be tter are of his ¢ ustome! 5. To pi ove it, I 
you, my friend, want to fill orders for queens, | &8k forthe names of those with whom friend 
from utter strangers. without the money in Alley hasnot settled satisfactorily. If none 
they had done you but little good, for vou | inch, one year. This is worth $25.00 eash, 
had lost 8 out of the four we sent you. You 

up old accounts. 

why you should not pay us? I know it is " - SS 
very natural to want to feel cross at some- | ff li ° ( 2 i 
one of my worst besetting sins. but have you DA i> Epa men . 
not noticed that we feel a great deal better , ats : a eee ee 
tle more, thus closing the matter up pleas-) 4 : ; 

’ BY » | 4 with my bees, you would like to know the re- 
antly. and then resolve to look out next time?) 24) cuit. 7 haa twenty-five fair colonies when 
have not been fair and honorable. tell me, colonies, all in good condition for winter, and took 

about 1,780 Ib. surplus — 400 lb. extracted, and the re- 
to pay it. Tamsorry my writings have not) seems so particular, would be satisfied with the 
pleased you, but. as people's tastes differ so straight combs of nice white honey, packed in my 
sueceed in pleasing everybody. As IT seem COLOR FOR SHIPPING-CRATES. 
to please a great number. shail we not shake By the way, I find pink an admirable color for 
hands pleasantly —— eae ppb 4 we bid each honey. Ido not think my bees gathered much from 
other that final adieu you speak of * white clover; but they worked like little beavers on 
Dear Sir:—T_ do not know as your patrons will here, on account of the high winds which prevailed 
complain, bot I think vou are a little selfish in not | atthe time it was in bloom, and, altogether, do not 


queens at once, without the money. Would will make this offer: in our May No., I will 
advance» You wrote once, I. believe, that veply. I will give him an advertisement of 1 
'and he has 4 months time, in which to settle 
surely did not mean to urge this as a reason 
body. when we have had such losses, for it is 
chen we consent to bear our share, or a lit- | z 
when we consent to bear ou : aN ERHAPS, as [ told you last spring how I started 
If. in your judgment, my ways of dealing) white clover caine into bloom. L increased to 38 
2 Juag : 

what amount will make it so. and [ will try | mainder comb honey. I think even Mr. Muth, who 

widely. it would be rather strange if I show/d | honey room, waiting removal to market. 
shipping-crates. It gives a fine appearance to the 
Alsike and red clover. Basswood did not yield much 

giving O. E. Coon’s full address until vou secure all | think it has been an average year for honey here. 


of that brag seed to sell to us at a goed profit. Now, Mrs. KOSE THOMSON. 
1 should like some seed of him, or T will go without Cowlesville, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1879. 

it. And, still further: is it right foryou to advertive aaa = ; . ‘ ' 
and recommend things that are of ne earthly use to | \ ery ¥ ell done, indeed, Mrs. T .. for a sea- 


anyone? for instance, that file with the notch in it,| son that everybody is complaining of. If 
for setting saws. It was good for oar ge crum- you sueceed as well during good seasons, 
bled all to pieces the first time T used it. Then that 4, e: ‘ P Bic ‘ 

Adams’ Horse-Power. price $50.00, now piled with YOU will soon be among the veterans. Iam 
the waste lumber. When I wrote you to advise me Very glad indeed to hear you have succeeded 
about getting it, not one word did yon answer. Now, in getting nice honey in the sections. I 
in your destroving H. Alleys reputation in doing | wonder if getting nice comb honey is not es- 

siness, , 1 it wi -rease Vv PS? ° ° . ‘ . 

cae eee eect ne rT tndeok Ondex. | pecially woman's work ; I believe the nicest 


Friend Alley is a very honest raan (T judge), and ex- I! , 
pects everyone to be the same, and has trusted peo- tilled sections I have ever seen were from an 


ple all over the different states. You try for one apiary belonging to one of our women bee- 
year. and see if you can fill your bills more prempt- keepers. Will Mrs. T. please send us a bit 


Jy than he does. J. CHILDS. ss - ‘ 
Y dances, Portage Os,, Wis. Doc. & Wit. * | of wood painted with the shade she prefers ? 
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SPRING DWINDLING. 


FRADENBURG’S PLAN FOR ITS PREVENTION. 

WILL now give my plan for prevention of spring 
Wf dwindling, and, as I said in my former article, I 
= would like to have as many bee-keepers as will, 
try the experiment that I shall propose, and report 
the result; then we can tell whether my theory is 
correct or not. 

I will take some hives, like the Langstroth or your 
1‘, story that has a portico, and make a light frame 
that will just fit inside the opening of the portico, 
and cover this frame with wire cloth, and put it in 
place in the entrance to the portico. It can be fas- 
tened with light hinges, hooks, buttons, or any such 
device. Thus you see I willshut my bees up at home 
on all the cold, chilly days, but not shut them into 
the hive by closing the entrance. The muin idea is 
to give them the benefit of fresh air, and sunshine 
when there is any, and a little chance to exercise 
their wings, but not to fly off and get chilled. Of 
course, I would not think of keeping the screen al- 
ways closed. On warm days, after it gets really 
warm, I will open the screen and give them a fly 
once or twice a week, but be sure and know, before 
letting them fly, that the air is quite warm enough 
not to chillthem. I believe there are many days in 
the spring, after the bees begin getting pollen and 
honey, when the loss of bees by flying out and get- 
ting chilled amounts to more than what they gain in 
stores. I expect some bees will worry about the 
screen, trying to get out, and die there; but I think 
not nearly as many as would die if the ordinary en- 
trance to the hive were closed. Try, and know. 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Noy. 17, 1879. 


While I think it very likely that many bees 
might be saved by a judicious confining of 
them to their hives, I am inclined to think a 
hive, with the entrance closed, without any 
yortico, would be better. I have fastened 
yees in the hives while in the cellar, in just 
the way you suggest, but they came out and 
died clinging to the wire cloth. I have also 
confined them in that way while moving 
them in the fall, and during cool weather 
they would nearly all of them go back upon 
the combs. The more I think of it, friend 
F., the more I am inclined to think it would 


be an advantage in the hands of a careful | 
bee-keeper who is always on hand at the. 


right time. Remember, there will be many 


days in the spring when the morning gives | 


every promise of a most favorable day, but 


about noon, perhaps, it will cloud up and | 
the weather change so suddenly that you | 


may lose great numbers of bees in spite of 
all the — you may take in keeping 
them at home. 
———EP +o. 
SCOTLAND. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING IN 1879. 


)EE-KEEPING, this season, has been a failure. 
Le Of all the bad seasons the present race of bee- 
keepers have had to contend with (and such 
seasons have been by no means few), the season of 
1879 has been decidedly the worst. From all quarters, 
reports come to us of wholesale death and starvation 





among bees; whole apiaries cleared out, and not a | 
Single “ruskie’’ left to mark the place where, but a | 


little while ago, whole colonies were toiling and 





| 


singing as bees only can. Even from the most favor- 
ed spots in England, we have letters bewailing the 
loss of whole apiaries; and little wonder; more ty- 
rannous than Pharaoh of old, the wretched summer 
supplies no material for the poor creatures to oper- 
ate on, though they wandered more widely and 
searched more diligently than did the brick-making 
Israelites. In the whole month of July, our best 
honey gathering month, there were not more than 
four good honey-gathering days; so rare were the 
“westlin winds” that ** bring hame the laden bees,” 
and so frequent the easterly winds with their sad 
drizzle. 

We learn from correspondents in various parts of 
Aberdeenshire and the north generally, swarming 
has been the exception and not the rule. Swarming 
with us was about six weeks late and only from one 
swarm, a Ligurian, have we been able to secure any 
surplus honey, all the others needing their stores for 
self support. The working power of these foreign- 
ers is indeed astonishing, and their early habits are 
' worthy of imitation. Our acquaintanceship with the 
Ligurians and our observation of their merits, have 
led us to decide on abandoning the old native race. 
No doubt the Ligurians are dreadful thieves, but 
their thievish propensities find little scope in a com- 
munity where all alike are “‘tarry fingered;"’ or it 
may be the honor which is said to exist among thieves 
will make honest bees of the Ligurians, when all 
temptation in the shape of black bees and their 
stores is removed. Anyhow, since we Ligurianized 
our apiary, we find less fighting than with the native 
bees; and, besides the decrease in robbing and wor- 
rying, we find the honey yield of the Ligurians to be 
most certainly greater than that of the old race. 

Returning from this digression into which the 
mention of Ligurians has led us, we would remark, 
how unfortunate it is that such a year should have 
overtaken us when the public had become really so 
interested in the subject of bee-keeping! Through- 
out the country, a keen interest in bees has been 
manifested, which a glance at the newspapers will 
amply demonstrate, shows and other apicultural 
matters finding a place among other items of news 
that the general public are supposed to peruse. 
This year, we have had noted apiarians from foreign 
countries visiting the exhibitions representive of 
this country’s apiculture, America, Geimany, 
France, and Italy, especially, sending delegates. 
What a pity then that we should be seen in such 
form by “ chiels amang us takin’ notes!” but worse 
than the weak front presented by the great gather- 
| ings is the fact, that some honey and bee shows have 
had to be entirely abandoned this season, and, when 
held, these local exhibitions have been almost minus 
honey exhibits. 

All we now want in this country is a series of good 
years to place bee-keeping on a firm basis, as one of 
the regular industries, and to make good its claim 
to rank among the most profitable of them. 

Parkhill, Aberdeenshire, Scot. R. M. GREIG. 





The * Christian Weekly’ writes to one of our sub- 
scribers, as follows: 

As to Mrs. Cotton, although we can not find any- 
thing positive against her, Ll think, in the future, we 


shall decline her advertising. 
B. C. EVERINGHIM, Manager Advertising Dept. 


It seems to me they find it a little hard to own up, 


' that they have been in the wrong. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


about the length of time that the eggs remain 

in the cell before hatching. 1 thought it was 
well known that they would hatch, even if over a 
week old. Last summer, I used the queen froma 
nucleus, and they failed to raise a new one from the 
eggs left, so I gave them a piece of new comb, about 
as large as my hand, taken from a new swarm, and 
every cell containing an egg. For 5 weeks it re- 
mained untouched, and then they built out the cells 
and capped them over for workers; but there was 
no sign of a queen-cell anywhere in the hive. Then 
I gave them a frame of old comb with fresh eggs, 
and in due t'me they had a new queen. I have fre- 
quently noticed eggs remaining a week untouched, 
and thought itcommon. Bees have done virtually 
nothing in this section except increase; and as much 
as half of the increase and a large proportion of the 
old stocks have not honey enough to winter on. 

STEPHEN W. HALL. 
La Moille, Marshall Co., Iowa, Nov. 27, 1279. 


You may be right, friend II., but if you 
are itis something that has so far escaped 
my notice. Whenever I put eggs into a 
hive, after three days’ time I have always 
found the eggs hatched into a minute larve, 
or spoiled for want of warmth or care; at 
— I can remember of no exception to this 
rule. 


t November GLEANINGS, I saw something said 
J] 





CELLAR WINTERING. 
Send me one thermometer to hang in my bee cel- 


Now let us quarrel a little. Your chaff and cush- 
ion hives are not worth their cost to winter bees in. 
The best winter hive is a frost-proof room or cellar, 
then learn how touse them, and you have got the 
right hive. 

commenced the season with 70 swarms, increas- 
ed to 145, and have taken 2200 th. of honey. Bees 
were in the cellar on Nov. 20th, all in good order. 
. L. BULER. 
South Fairfield, Lenawee Co., Mich., Nov. 21, 1879. 


There are two conditions, friend B. You 
say ‘‘a frost-proof cellar,’ and ‘‘then learn 
how to use it.””. If I am correct, both of 
these are difficult to attain ; so much so, that 
I think it safer to advise our A BC class to 
winter out-doors. 


Mr. Root:—I wrote to you some time ago about 
shifting my bee-shed, and you advised me to shift 
the shed gradually. I could not do so, as the posts 
were inthe ground; so I carried the bees into my 
cellar, and took down the shed and put it up again. 
Mr. Doolittle talks of carrying bees into a cellar 
without disturbing them. I can’t doit; but my bees 
always act differentiy from other folks’ bees. Oth- 
er folks’ black bees do not go on red clover; mine 
always do when there is honey in it. Other folks’ 
bees (Italian) do not sting or rob; mine do, and they 
are good at it. So, as I said, I carried the bees into 
the cellar, Nov. 31. It was too warm, and they kept 
up a roaring, night and day; so I had to carry them 
out to the new shed on the 15th, after they had been 
in twelve days. The shed was shifted thirteen or 
fourteen yards, back from where it was before. The 
15th was a fine day, and, on opening the hives, how 
they did fly! it was a perfect jubilee withthem. I 
think the only bees lost were a few who mistook 
their hives, and went into other hives. I had a good 
day to move them, and am thankful. I will not put 
them into the cellar again. 


If you put the bees in the shed in the same 
position they formerly occupied, it is my 
opinion they would have made no trouble 
had you not put them in the cellar at all; 
for the shed is such a strong landmark they 
would have gone to it any way. 
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ITALIANS VERSUS BLACKS AS ROBBERS. 

In September last, a girl came to me, saying that 
they thought one of her father’s hives was being 
robbed, and wished me to go andsee. Before I went 
I looked at all my bees, and found all the blacks as 
quiet as usual; but the Italians and hybrids, every 
hive where the bees had yellow on them, were going 
itin style. When 1 went to see the neighbor's hive 
which they were robbing, they were just tumbling 
over one another in handfuls, and allin yellow dress. 
I shut up the hive. They tried every part of it to 
get in, and then pitched into the next hive, all there 
was of them. It was a strong hive, but, if I had not 
shut it up too, they would soon have made short 
work of it. I waited till nearly night, then let the 
robbers out, and carried the hives into a dark closet 
and shut themin. Every spring and fall [ have to 
make the entrances of my black bees small, so as to 
enable them to defend their hives. I used to think 
the black bees needed reformation, but they are 
honest in comparison with the others. All bee- 
keepers around me give them the same character. 
One thing more: 1 would advise bee-keepers to have 
all Italians or else all blacks. In spite of what Mr. 
Cook says of the twelve or fourteen points of —_ 
riority of Italians over the others, they are whittled 
down to a very small point with me, and with others 
around here also, even at the risk of being one of 
the unfortunates who delight in being contrary. 

I do not despise the Italian bee, but think there 
has been an awful number of lies told about them. 


The case of robbing which you mention, I 
think was one where the Italians discovered 
a hive of stores unprotected. In such a case 
they are ahead of the blacks, because they 
are more enterprising. It is almost univer- 
sally agreed, that Italians will be laying in 
stores without trying to rob at all, at seasons 
when the blacks do nothing but rob, and ac- 
cumulate nothing. I have often seen this 
state of affairs, when keeping both kinds of 
bees in my apiary. 

BENEFITS OF FEEDING DURING A SCARCITY OF 
FORAGE, ETC. 

When I told you of my feeding three swarms 29 Ib. 
of sugar made into syrup, in September, | forgot to 
tell you that I fed it in eight days, and gave it to 
them at night. In the day time, they carried in a 
great deal more pollen than unfed bees, and, on the 
ninth day, I weighed them again, and carefully; 
they were just 22 lb. heavier, and there was no rob- 
bing. I suppose if I had fed it all in—say two days, 
the result would have been different; but, I suppose 
if I had ted it so quickly, and had weighed them eight 
days after feeding, the result would have been about 
the same. It will not do to feed a certain quantity 
of sugar and expect your hives to weigh just as 
much. 

I think it is well established, that colonies 
fed every night, during a dearth of honey, 
will gather more pollen and rear very much 
more brood. A pound of sugar ought to 
produce a pound of sealed stores, aside from 
what is used for brood-rearing, and consum- 
ed by the inmates. 

SIZE AND SHAPE OF STARTERS. 

Some bee-men put a small bit of fdn., triangular 
in shape, into 44 x 444 sections. Is that as good as 
more? 

_ Ido not know that the shape of the starter 
is very material, though it has been suggest- 
ed that a triangular yor is nearer the natu- 
ral shape. Bees will get along faster with a 
large-sized starter, but the base of the cells 
is more apt to be objectionable in the comb 
honey. With the very thin fdn, we are now 
able to make, I think it very ‘ikely that it 
will pay to have the fdn. fill the o-xes. 

VACANT CORNERS IN SECTIONS OF HONEY. 

My bees leave holes in corners of sections; how 
can | get them to fill them up? JOHN DAWSON. 

Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich., Nov. 22, 1879. 

Bees are more prone to leave these open 
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corners when the yield of honey is not very 


good ; when honey is coming in rapidly, and | 
they are crowded for room to put it, they) 


will fill every cell, clear up to the wood. 
Filling the section-box with fdn., as men- 
tioned above, seems to favor filling out the 
corners. yet does not insure it during a poor 
flow of honey. 


UNSEALED STORES FOR WINTER. 


I see, on page 496 of December GLEANINGS, that 
you ask if it is an advantage to use unsealed combs 
of honey to winter bees on, and if anyone has tried 
it. I have always advised and practiced having 
sealed stores when this is possible, but sometimes, 


when colonies are united and fed late in the fall, as | 


queen-rearing nuclei, for instance, I have had them 
leave some of their honey uncapped: and if these 
were suitably packed, I could not see that it was any 
disadvantage. I had several colonies in this condi- 


tion last winter, and they wintered finely. I sup-| 


pose, under these circumstances, there is special 


need that the hive should be dry inside, which con- | 


dition seems to be secured by the use of chaff. 
A. B. WEED. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 8, 1879. 


ADVANTAGE OF BEING ALWAYS WITH YOUR BEES. 

We have six apiaries on shares, in the country, and 
our own spiary athome. Apiary No. 1, at home, 62 
swarms, gave 2,340 Ib. of section honey, 130 lb. of ex- 


tracted honey, and 41 new stands; but I had to kill | 
the new swarms s0 as to feed the rest, to keep them | 


over winter. It took all except 138 Ib. in frames sold 
to neighbors to winter their bees on. Apiary No. 2, 
41 swarms, gave 450 lb. of section honey, and 207 Ib. 
of extracted honey. I killed the increase to feed the 
remainder. 
Apiary No. 3, 12 sw'ms, A. Knupp’s, no honey, 6 ine. 
i ae: | Tg J. Shuler's, ei we 
ed W. Yagel’s, ~ _ 2 
sad eee, eg C. Teonhart’s, * -— 2 


“ “ 


So you see that those bees at home, with care, out- | 
strip all the rest. This wasthe poorest vear for bees | 
for many years. Of bees that swarmed two or three | 
times, I dare say six-tenths willstarve before March. | 


1 know young swarms that came about the 20th of 
June that have not got 8 pounds of honey; I mean 
tirst_swarms. 
DYSENTERY IN THE FALL. 
John Elliott told me, about three weeks ago, that, 
being in his apiary. he heard a peculiar hum of bees, 
and, on examination, found that it came from three 


hives. The bees were all on top of the frames, and | 


when he uncovered them they began to fiy, and had 
the worst dysentery he ever saw; so he killed them 
at once. What was the cause of dysentery in those 
three swarms, out of his apiary of 67 swarms? 
HENRY KNUPP. 

Warren, Penn., Dec. 6, 1879. 

I have never seen a case of dysentery in 
the fall, such as you mention, and I can give 
no reason for such an occurrence, unless it 
was that these three had gathered stores 
from something which the rest did not tind. 
An examination of the hives might reveal 
something else. How does the honey look 
and taste ? 


Mr. Root: —T1 should think you would get out of 
patience with us, for, every time we think of any- 
thing we write to you, as if we had made some great 
discovery, when perba s it is as old as bee-keeping. 
By we, | mean the A BC class. In the first place, [ 
have a chaff hive that is a little different in its con- 
struction from yours. Don’t we all like anything 
we make ourselves a little the best? 

LEGS TO HIVES. 

Do you object to legs to a hive? I don’t like to put 
them «n the ground, for it must rot them so much 
faster. ROWLAND WHITE. 

Grand Rapids, Wood Co., 0., Dec. 9, 1879. 


I object to legs to hives, because it is so 
much harder for the bees to get in at the en- 
trance. It is true, you can put a slanting 
board up to the entrance, but this, with the 


"legs. would be an extra expense. and it would 
be hard to keep the space under the hives 
clean and tidy. If the corner posts to the 
hives are rested on four half-bricks. and coal 
cinders are piled up just even with the bot- 
tom around the outside, the bottom will not 
rot: and, by covering all with a little clean 
white sand, we can have it all clean and 
tidy, without any lurking-places for spiders, 
_ toads, and other enemies of the bees. 


| HOPES NOT BLASTED, AFTER ALL. 


| Well, friend Root, I see you have got me in Blast- 
ed Hopes, but I have just begun to be encouraged. 
T have been keeping bees 25 years, and one year ago 
| last spring thought T would make a business of it, 
| and so you call me an ABC scholar. Well, I did read 
allof your A BC books, and then gave them away; 
I also read the A. B. J. and GLEANINGS, and many 
other books in that line; T also bought five colonies 
of Rev. Mr. Saulsburv. Those were nice bees. This 
has been my first failure in business, but then, may 
he one needs to fall, so he may know how to rise. 
But, * On to victorv!” so, give me a good season and 
I will tell you a different storv. My bees now are 
all packed in chaff boxes, with plentv of sugar to 
eat. W. EMERICK. 
Sumner, Lawrence Co., Ill, Dee. 6, 1879. 


GOOD FOR AN ABC SCHOLAR. 

Remembering the bees of my cbhildhood’s home, it 
eccurred to me that bee-keeping would at least pro- 
vide an oceupstion and assist in making our income 
larger: so I bought 6 stands last spring, increased to 
24, and sold $50. worthof honey. I don’t know of any 
one else around here who has done half so well even 
| in honey, while the great majority are not able to 
| realize over 5t. of honey to a hive. Let me say, 
| right here, that I consider that to vour admirable A 

BC and to GLEANINGS, the credit is mostly due. 
| Friend Sawyer and T exchance publications; he 
| takes GLRANINGS. I have purchased some very fine 
queens of Messrs. Dadant and Hayhurst; among the 
rest, a tested imported one, which has given promise 
of being extra good. Would you care for seme of 
her deughters next vear? I shall not expect «ny of 
my queens to produce hybrid workers, and will 
make all such good. The neighboring bee-keepers 
| have already given me orders aggregating 250 
queens: I intend raising about 500. 

I shall send you, before long, a design for a bench 
to make hives on, as so few are able to get out the 
stuff in good shape by hand. Ithink you will like it; 
I know I do. 

ANSWERING LETTERS MYSELF. 

T have written you a long letter, and wish you 
would answer it yourself, even if it waits a week; I 
| would feel better satisfied. T. L. VANDORN. 
| Omaha, Nebraska, Noy. 3, '879. 

We shall be very glad indeed. friend V., 
to see your plan of a work-bench. T have 
often thought of something of the kind for 
bee-keepers. 

In regard to my answering letters individ- 
nally ; it seems hard to refuse so simple a 
request, and since so many have made it of 
late, I think T shall have to tell you why I 
can not well do it. I have learned by expe- 
rience. that it is far better for me to have 
each letter answered the day it is received. 
If I commence laying them away until some 
better time, a pile will accumulate, and T 
ghall have them lying on my conscience and 
worrying me every day for months it may 
be. Well. after reading a letter through, as 
I always do everything you write. Iam _ bet- 
ter prepared to answer it then than T ever 
shall be again. for it would be a great waste 
of time to read a letter more than once, and 
enter into the spirit of it, and get acquainted 
with the writer, as [ always try to do. Now, 
I do not answer letters at all; in fact, I have 
been absolutely unable to answer the kind 
letters I have received from my own broth- 
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ers and sisters, for years past. This is what 
Ido: [havea lot of lead-pencils sharpened 
up to a keen point just like a needle. <As I 
read your letters carefully, weighing each 
line and sentence, I use these tine-pointed 
vencils to indicate to the clerks, between the 
ines or words, the outline of their answers. 
The words [ put in, at the proper point in 
the sentence, are something like this : ** Yes; 
no; perhaps; probably; O. K.: can’t prom- 
ise; see A BC; see price list; accept his 
proposition: do all he asks,” ete., ete.; or, 
in cases Which specially demand it, L often 
write more at length on the margin of the 
letter. From these pencilings the clerks 
write the answers, and, before the ecards and 
letters are mailed, I read every one careful- 
ly, and, with these same fine pencils, amend 
or correct the replies. As soon as a pencil 
gets worn so it is not fine, I take another, 
and, when all are dull, have them all sharp- 
ened again. Now, to do even this, for all of 
you. I have to economize my mental powers 
to the utmost. After working an hour or 
two hours at the letters, I take a run over 
the grounds or through the rooms, and see 
how the boys and girls are doing, and this 
alternation of duties is generally kept up 
from before 6 in the morning until after 9 at 
night. It is true, I decide many difficult 
points on pretty short notice, but 1 am 


obliged to decide hastily or not at all. My | 
type-writer is used only for my work on the | 


journal, such as I am writing now, and it is 
in use the greater part of the time. I have 
made this explanation, wainly that you may 


not seold, and call me unfriendly, when I do 
not reply to you personally. 


HOW L INTRODUCED A QUEEN ON DEC. IST. 

Having one stend of black bees yet, and two 
swarms of Italians that were not as large as L wish- 
ed, I determined to Italianize the blacks and unite 
the Italians. So I removed one Italian queen and 
united the two Itelian swarms by smoking them; 
then I removed the black queen, and smoked the 
bees and queen thoroughly, then lifted a frame of 
bees out, and placed the queen among them. Some 
began to feed her; others, to bite her wings and legs; 
one tried to sting her, and | took him by the wings, 
held him out and smoked him, till he promised, 
solemnly, never to sting any thingagain. I watched 
them a few minutes, and saw that they were not go- 
ing to kill her just then, at least. IT then placed the 
frame in the hive and closed it, and kept a watch on 
them, but the queen is there to-day, and all right. 

FRIEND ALLEY AXD HIS QUEENS. 

As a great amount of talking is being done in re- 
gard to Allev’s business transactions, and about bis 
queens duplira ing themselves in their queen pro- 
geny, [havethistosayv: ‘Twoyears ago last August, 


I sent to him for on», ‘dollar’? queen, and last | 


March or April, I sent for one tested queen to be 
sent as soon as possible. The first came promptly; 
the second, some time in July. Both are very yvel- 
low queens, but small. Neither one will duplicate 
herself. I have raised but two queens from the 
tested one, and they are nearly as black as black 
queens, and both pro luce hybrid bees. How is that, 
whena mincrd-rs a queen that the breeder can 
swear bv, and wh-n one was wanted for the purpose 
of breeding yellow queens? 

Are you not mistaken about friend Alley’s 
agreeing to warrant his queens to duplicate 
themselves? I did not know that anybody 
offered to do that. 

ANTS VERSUS QUEEN BEES. 

Under the above head, Mr. Geo. B. Peters, of 
Council Bend, Ark., writes in regard to ants killing 
queens; that ants will kill Gueens aud also worker 
bees I know, from observation, to bea fact. IL once 


| obtained a queen and about a dozen worker bees in 


a cuge, With a sponge containing honey for food. It 
being too late to introduce them, | placed them 
under the quilts, in a strong stand of bees, that they 
might not be chilled. Upon going to them in the 
morning, I found the queen and nearly all the work- 
ers dead, with ants still clinging to their thorax and 
feet. Again; a friend of mine sent last summer for 
a fine tested queen. She was shipped in a candy 
queen cage, and arrived late in the evening. He 
placed her on a shelf in the kitchen until morning, 
intending then to introduce her. When he went for 
his queen, he found her in the agonies of death, 
with ants still clinging to her. This I saw myself. 
I have often taken bees and queens, and placed them 
among ants, when they would be immediately at- 
tacked. ‘That ants do any harm when clustered 
about a cclony of bees, I do not believe; but when 
they are disturbed, they annoy the bees by running 
among them. 1 can always drive ants away by plac- 
ing bruised walnut leaves in the hives where ants 
cluster. J. A. BUCKLEW. 

Clarks, O., Dee. 8, 1879. 

I do not know but that I shall have to give 
up in regard to the ants. It seems that 
queens should, at least, be kept out of their 
Way. 

CLOVER SEEDS; ALSIKE, WHITE DUTCH, AND COM- 
MON WHITE. 

I sowed some of both kinds of white clover, and 
some Alsike clover seed, on ploughed land, without 
any other seed. | mowed them once to cut off the 
heads of pigeon grass. Some ot the Alsike stalks 
grew 2'4 tt. long, and blossomed sume. There was 
not much difference between the two white clovers. 
Both grew very large and blossomed nicely. They 
all spread tremendously over the ground. 

1 think either of the above cluvers will be good to 
mix sparingly with other grass seeds, to sowon any 
grass lands. They will keep out the moss, and make 
hay, feed, and good honey. WILLIAM MARIN. 

Hudson, Wis., Dec. 2, 1879. 


I was not awaie, friend M., that common 
white clover seed could be procured in the 
market. Our seedsmen have invariably told 
us the only kind they could buy was the white 
Dutch. Where did you get what you had ? 
and what did it cost? lam glad to see, b 
your report, that you have succeeded so well 
with the clovers. It seems to me, with the 
demand for seeds of these clovers, they ought 
not to be so high. Bee-keepers could cer- 
tainly make it pay to raise them on good soil, 
and the seeds would pay all expense of culti- 
vation, and leave the honey they produced a 
clear profit. No one should vasdenteies it, 
unless he can give us nice, clean seed, with- 
out the possibility of any Canada thistle seed 
in it, or anything of the kind. Wake up, 
boys, and raise us clover seeds at a less price, 


/ and show us what a nice show of blossoms 


you can make for the bees. It is impossible 
for us to raise, on our honey farm, a tenth 
part of what we sell. 


INTRODUCING BY SPECIAL METHODS, 


Friend Root: — Last August, I had to go 30 miles 
from home into Howard Co., and be absent 2 months. 
I did not know about going until 2 or 3 days before 
[started and had ordered a lot of queens from H. 
Alley. Ten of them came while | was away, but I hud 
engaged my friendand nvighbor, Capt. J. H. Raleigh, 
to introduce them. Capt. Raleigh is an experienced 
and practical modern bee-keeper. 1 directed him to 
use the Betsinger cages that I hadin the honey 
house. The cuges were used, andthe whole modus 
operandi was precisely as directed by Mr. Betsinger, 
or Prof. Hasbrouck, in B. kK. M., and just one half of 
the queens were lost. R. F. Wit Rr. 

South River, Anne Arundel, Co., Md., Dee. 9, 1879. 


This goes to verify what I have so often 
told you, my friends, that no plan or cage 
can be relied on, without special and con- 


_ Stant supervision. 
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lam one of = ABC class and a beginner, and | 
want some of your advice. We began last spring | 


with 3 stands in the old box hives. 
ANOTHER HIVE FULL OF HONEY AND DIDN'T KNOW IT. 

One was in an old tea chest. After they stopped 
swarming, July 22d, I transferred them to an L. hive. 
The neighbors all said that they would not store any 
honey after the tirst of July, so we did not pay any 
attention to them, and the first we knew they had ail 
of the —_ story stored with comb and honey. 
Shall we take it off this fall, or wait until next spring? 

Friend T., I should recommend you to 
look to your bees, and see if they are getting 
honey, no matter what the neighbors may 
say. Take off the upper story, and take out 
the honey. If the bees have not enough be- 
low, give them what they need, and then fill 
the upper story with chaff or the chaff cush- 
ions as I have so often told you. 

WHAT TO DO WITH A BARREL OF BEES. 


I have bought a barrel of bees; what shall we do | 
withthem? Shall we thatch them in straw and let | 
them stand, or brimstone them, as the neighbors do? | 

If your barrel contains a strong colony of 
bees, thatch them with straw, as you suggest. 
If the colony is weak, I would, manage to | 
get chaff cushions inside the barrel, in some | 
way, so as to fill the great amount of unoc- | 
cupied space around and near the bees. 


BRIMSTONING BEES, AN INFRINGEMENT OF | 
THE LAWS OF OUR LAND. 
At the last National Convention, the ed- | 
itor of the Magazine read a paper that shows | 
pretty conclusively that any one who brim-| 
stones bees is liable to prosecution by law | 
for needless cruelty to animals. I feel like 
tendering thanks to friend King, for bring- 
ing the subject prominently forward. Of 
course, we do not claim that starvation is_ 
any better. A man who would let a horse | 
or cow starve would probably be arrested in 
almost any community. My friends, shall | 
the little bees, whose comfort and safety | 
seem to devolve particularly on us. be less 
mocap by the laws of our land than the 
10rses and cattle? Go on, friend King, and 
let us wake up the readers of the bee jour- 
nals, at least. 








BEE HOUSES. 

I want to build a bee house. How large should it 
be to hold from 50 to 100 stands? 

The term bee-house is rather indefinite. | 
If you mean the ordinary open shed, I do | 
not believe you want one. If you mean a} 
house to winter them in, a house 8 by 10 and 
8 feet high inside will be about right, but I 
do not feel sure that you want one of those | 
either. If you mean a house apiary, see page | 
234, last year’s GLEANINGS, and A BC, part | 
I. Lam not, at present, positively sure you | 
want a house apiary. They are nice to win- | 
ter in, and we get better crops of honey from | 
them than perhaps by any other method; | 
but, as yet, there has been no way devised 
for making it as pleasant to work in them, 
as with the out-door hives. 

Ten of our neighbors keep bees, and not one of | 
them has had any honey this year. They all keep | 
them in box hives. Iam not quite ready to go into 
blasted hopes yet. L. TERRELL. 

North Ridgeville, O., Nov. 22, 1879. 


ALIGHTING BUSHES AND TREES. 

In answer to friend Hasty (page 415, Oct. No.), 1 | 
would say that of 11 natural swarms which issued | 
for me this season, 3 clustered on a lilac bush, 1 on | 
an elder berry bush, 3 on peach trees, and4ona' 


grape arbor (on the arbor not on the vine). Other 
trees close by the hives were apple, pear, plum, 
cherry, quince, and maple. 

ROOFS FOR HIVES. 

After reading W. E. Flower’s letter, on page 451, 
Nov. No., and your answer to it, I thought that per- 
haps you might like to hear my experience with the 
roof to the 1 story hive. I bought 50 from you last 
spring, and, after a season’s experience, I say un- 
hesitatingly that it is an impossibility to put them 
together so that they will turn water when exposed 
to the weather. The trouble is that the roof boards 
will ‘go and come.” This breaks the paint where 
they join the ridge board, and then a dashing rain 
beats in at the joints in — which would as- 
tonish you. I kept the edges of the enameled sheet 
raised all round a little, and have poured a half pint 
of water off from it, that came through the roof 
from one shower. I took the stuff for 10 covers and 
dried it until it would not curl when supoeee all day 
to an August sun, then put them together with the 
greatest care, filling the joint with white lead and 
painting thoroughly; but they all leaked in less than 
a month. All my hives are now covered with old 
boards, and have been for a long time. I must 
make entirely new covers for them this winter, un- 
less you can tell me some cheaper way to make the 
old ones tight, fora leaky hive-roof is an abomina- 
tion. Iam not writing for the “*Growlery,’” but be- 
cause I presume you want to know the defects in 
your hives. M. FRANK TABER. 

Salem, O., Nov. 20, 1879. 

To be sure I want to know the defects, 
and I am very much obliged to you for your 
report of your faithful experiments. We 
are now making all of our story and a half 
covers in the way friend Baker described in 
the last number: that is, fastening the la 
with screws. We have credited him wit 
GLEANINGS for 1880 for the idea. What 
shall we do with the leaky covers to hives 
we have sold? _ in 

Inthe spring, I commenced with 11 colonies of 
bees, in Simplicity hives, and increased by natural 
swarming to 22. The least comb honey obtained 


| from any one colony was 24 f., and the most 65b., 
_ all basswood honey, in pound sections. 


Bees are alliu good condition for winter, with plen- 
ty of young bees and honey. Bees gathered honey 
from aster bloom quite lively up to the 23d of Oct. 
The queens I received of you, in Sept., have their 
hives lined with nice, yellow Italians. When I order- 
ed the extractor. I did not expect to have any use 
for it this fall, but have extracted nearly sufficient 
honey to pay for it. Wm. PARMELEE. 

Bean Blossom, Ind., Nov. 17, 1879. 


| A CLEAR CAS¥ OF BEES BALLEING THEIR OWN QUEEN. 


A few weeks ago, I went to a nucleus hive, totake 
away their queen, and introduce her to another 
stock. It had not been opened before for more than 
a week, and I at once found a ball of bees near the 
lower edge of a comb, as if they were holding a 
queen. I dropped the ball into a dish of water, and, 
sure enough, they then released a queen, and I be- 
lieve she belonged to that same hive, as I knew her 
by her particular form and color. She was raised 
from a cell I had put in that hive, and had been lay- 
ing about two months. She was very small but a 
bright yellow. I had seen her quite a number of 
times, and I just thought I would know for a cer- 
tainty if she did belong there or not. I successfully 
introduced her to the other stand, then went back 
and examined the combs of the nucleus. I found 
some capped brood and a few newly laid eggs, but 
no larve or queen. I watched the hive closely, and 
in an hour or two the bees were running abouc as if 
hunting for their queen. I looked over the combs 
twice after that for a queen, but in vain. After3 
dass Lunited them with another stock. Now, why 
did they ball her? All had been quiet, no robbers in 


| the hive, and they had not had time to ball her from 


any fright, by my opening the hive. I did not have 
smoke, and it was not, probably, more than 5 sec- 
onds from the time I got to the hive, until I saw the 
ball. A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Oct. 17, 1878. 


The bees balled her because they were dis- 
satisfied with so small a cluster, I think; the 
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fact that there was no larve in the hive 
seems to indicate that they were dissatisfied, 
and would not take care of the eggs. 


WHEN DOES THE QUEEN CEASE LAYING? 


Now, Novice, I want to ask a question: How 
early will the queen cease laying if the bees crowd 
her with honey? Il had a strong swarm that kept 
their drones very late. On the 12th of October I ex- 
amined and found no brood but all the frames filled 
with honey. What shall I do? 

I have seven stocks in Simplicity hives. I intend 
to winter them all safely; one out of doors, the oth- 


ersin the cellar. If lam all right in the spring I | 


will tell you. I have doubled up some in Simplicity 
and some in American hives. ‘The lust queen I got 
from you was a failure, I watched carefully, but the 
crazy things killed her. The other two did well. 


CARPET FOR COVERING THE FRAMES. 

I use, for covering the frames in Simplicity hives, 
nearly worn out tapestry carpet, the wrong side next 
the bees, and don’t want anything better. It turns 
up anyway you wish, and atfords escape for the 
moisture in cold weather, and is warmer than either 
oil-cloth or slats. The season here on the moun- 


tains has been the puorest I ever knew for honey; | 


yet my bees have nearly ull honey to spare, and I 
greatly prefer just enough honey to too much, for 
bees in the cellar. I have always found bees to breed 
faster in the spring by feeding; or, if they have cap- 
ped honey, tv uncup small patches every few days. 
in preparing American hives for winter, I tate out 
a frame and leave the space open, or fill it with an 
empty comb, with a narrow tup. A. M. MILLS. 
Clearfield, Clearfield Co., Pa., Nov. 18, 1879. 


The queen will stop laying when the flow 


of honey ceases, usually; and even if fed, | 


they usually stop at the approach of cold 
weather. lf, however, the tood contains the 
pollen element, and is fed in such a way as 
not to allow the escape of the animal heat 
of the cluster, a strong colony may be kept 
breeding almost, if not quite, throughout the 
entire winter. i 
those of Mr. Langstroth, given through the 


GLEANINGS last winter and spring, have | 


pretty thoroughly demonstrated this. 
THREE REMARKABLE QUEENS. 


I have three remarkable queens that I propoue to 
give you a short account of. 


HOW OLD MAY A QUEEN BF, AND STILL BECOME FER- 


TILIZED. 


The first one led off a swarm on the 12th of July. 
I noticed she did not become fertilized in the usual 
time, and | gave the bees a sheet of brood, from 
which they started several queen cells, and capped 
them over. For several days, the queen did not ap- 
pear to notice them; but about the first of August, 
1 opened the hive and found all the cells torn down. 
I looked up the queen, but she was not ~~ tertilized. 
Again, about the 6th or 7th of August, 
and she had grown considerably; on the 10th of 
August, she was fully grown and fertilized; and on 


the 12th, she was laying. She was, at least, a month | 
and 6 days old when she began to lay. I have the | 
writings of the immortal Langstroth, Quinby, Cook, | 


and Root, and in none of these do | tind a parallel to 
this queen. Please give us your ideas. 


Thanks for the item you furnish, friend S. 


If you will look on page 154 of a late issue of | 
the A B C, you will tind that I mention hav- | 


ing queens that began to lay after they were 
25 days old. If your queen led out a swarm 
the day after she was hatched, it would be 
nothing very unusual, and she might even 
do it the same day. I have mentioned, if 
you recollect, seeing a queen take wing the 


very minute she was cut out of a cell. In| 
that case, your queen was not more than 5° 
or 6 days older than the one I have mention- | 


edin the A BC. 


My own experiments, and | 


noticed her, | 


| A HYBRID QUEEN THAT GROWS PURE AS SHE GROWS 
; OLDER. 

The second queen to which I call your attention 
was hatched in an artificial colony, on or about the 
20th of May, became fertilized about the 6th or 7th 
day, and began to lay in 2 or 3 days afterward. I 
noticed that she was u very short and thick bodied 
queen, and somewhat dark. She was quite prolific, 
and when her broud began to hatch, | saw that she 
was a bybrid. In July, one-third of her brood was 
| black. IL noticed a great improvement in the second 
| and third batches of her brood, for nearly three- 
fourths of them were nice three banded bees. She 
continued to lay till about the first of October, and, 
if the last batch of brood she raised bad the first 
black bee in it, | failed to tind it. She may produce 
some black bees in the spring, when she begins to 
| breed again, but my opinion is she will not; forl 

believe she was first a hybrid, but hus become a pure 
| Italian queen. If you can do 50, rise and explain all 
| about her, or step down and out, and let the next try. 


I should explain this case, and other sim- 
ilar cases, friend 8., by suggesting that the 
queen first met a black drone, and afterward 
an Italian. That queens do very often go 
out twice for fertilization has been demon- 
| strated by many testimonials. I will cheer- 

fully step down and out, for any one who 

has any other explanation. 

STILL FARTHER ABOUT QUEENS THAT ALWAYS KEEP A 
LAYING DAUGHTER WITH THEM. 


The third queen Ied off a swarm early in April. It 

| was a very large swarm, and | gave them several 

sheets of comb already drawn out, so the old queen 

began to lay at once. About the 4th day, | opened 
| the hive, and, to my surprise, | found several queen 
cells started, some of them nearly or quite haif fin- 
ished. I was quite sorry, for I supposed the old 
queen was dead. I looked through the hive several 
| limes, and could not find her, but before the young 
queen had time to hatch, I found the old queen on 
one of the outer sheets of comb depositing eggs. 
You may guess I was both glad and surprised. ‘lhe 
young queen, in due time, hatched out, and made 
general havoc with the remaining cells. 1 waited 
until she became fertile, and sold her to Dr. J.38. 
Wilson. The bees begun immediately to construct 
other royal cells, and | have sold three queens from 
that hive, and they have raised the fourth one, and 
she and the old one seem to be on the best of terms. 
The old queen appears to be as vigorous and active 
as she was a yearago. I have been managing bees 
for upwards of 30 years and have never found three 
cases parallel with these. A. S. SMITH. 

Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 13, 1879. 

Your last, friend S., is a very valuable 

| contribution to the number of cases men- 

tioned lately, showing that we may have 
queens that will always keep a fertile daugh- 
|ter in the hive with themselves, and that 
| we may therefore raise queens for sale with- 
out having a queenless colony at all. If the 
queen is a full blood Italian, she is worth, I 
should say, at least $10., to raise queens 
from. These reports seem to indicate that 
such queens are nut so very scarce after all. 
If we could find one whose workers, at the 
| Same time, had the desirable quality of gath- 
ering stores in the fall, like the one we are 
going to raise queens from next season, she 
might be worth — well, considerable, if not 
more. Who will be the first to find such a 
one ? 





AN OCTOBER SWARM. 


Mr. Root, I had a swarm of bees Oct. 13; in two 

weeks I found sealed brood, larvee, and eggs. 
WINTERING BEES IN A CELLAR. 

I have wintered my bees for five seasons witbout 
losing more than two in aseason. Last winter I had 
121 swarms in the cellar, from the 20th of Nov. until 
the 24th of April, and only one was lost. They came 
out dry and free from mold and strong with bees, 
| but during the spring, I lost 12 stocks. Some were 
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robbed, and some were queenless. I can winter a that doing well? If they live over winter, T will 


swarm on 12 tb. of honey. E. M. KELLOGG. 


Croton, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1879. 


So it seems to be the springing, friend K., | 


rather than the wintering that troubles, 
when they are kept in cellars, as well as 
when left on their summer stands. 


The following comes from the Mt. Carroll 
Seminary : 

KEEPING BEES WITHOUT TROUBLE. 

We contemplate trying ‘*Ree Culture” in the 
aa and want to get at the most reliable informa- 
tion. If we could keepthem ina hose, and never 
have any trouble with their swarming, we would not 
hesitate. We want the bees andthe honey, but do 
not want the trouble with their swarming. Please 


refer us to the best information on a ao 
‘, A. W. SHIMER. 


Mr. Carroll, Carroll Co., Hl., Dec. 2, 1879. 


I presume, my friends, you will find plenty 
of advertisers of patent right hives, who 
will tell you that you can keep bees in their 
hives, without any trouble from swarming, 
etc. shall tell you no such thing. 


report. M. T. HOBBs. 
Middleport, Meigs Co., O., Nov. 29, 1879. 
I think it is — quite well, and it is 
mainly because they have been carefully fed 
and attended to. The colony will be very 


/apt to turn out one of the best you have. 





WILL ITALIANS PREDOMINATE IF LEFT TO THEM- 
SELVES? 

About the year 1865, the Italian bee and American 
patent hive fever swept over this country, and near- 
ly every bee-keeper had the most of his bees trans- 
ferred into the American hive, and Italian queens 
introduced. The queens were said to be imported; 
but, as the venders transferred a colony and intro- 
duced the queen for $5.00, I hardly think they were 
imported. Well, every one thought they had done 
all that was required to make bee-keeping a success, 


| so they did no more, except to hive the increase, 
and take olf honey, ete. There has, to my knowl- 


edge, been no more Italians introduced into this 


| part of the country, except one tested queen in 1878. 


Ido) 


not know how any body can keep bees suc- | 


cessfully, without trouble, or at least much 
care, and unexpected difficulties will come 
up almost constantly. If you keep bees for 
box honey, you are always liable to have 
swarming, and must expectit. If the honey 
is carefully extracted before the hives get 
full, you will have much less of it. 
rear queens for sale, and keep all your stocks 


If you | 


weak by division, you may escape swarming | 


entirely, but I know of no other way. Now 
after all I have said, I will add that there 
are those who are so much in love with bee- 
culture, that they consider all these troubles 
and difficulties only fun, and it is this class 
who will probably succeed. 


QUEEN DEAD AT THE ENTRANCE. 


I lost my queen by introducing, but Hopkins was 
successful with his, and the hive was half full of 
Italians; but, yesterday, he sat looking at them, and 
you can imagine his chagrin at finding the queen 
dead before the hive. Now the question is, what 
can he do to save them, at this season of the year? 


| even if let alone. 


This was 4 miles or more from my apiary. 

About the year 1s70, my grandfather gave me a 
colony of the yellow bees (this was my start; I now 
have 10 stands in Quinby hives), and now, 14 years 
from the time the Italians were introduced, I have 
one queen that produces a fine quality of Italians. 
Pully one-half show pretty clearly the three yellow 
bands, and the other half show two. I have seen 
none without two yellow bands. The remainder of 
my colonies all show plain marks of Italian blood, 
according to the rules in A BC. Now, with me, the 
question is, how long will these bees show the Ital- 
ian blood if Jet alone? I don’t think it will ever 
leave them entirelv. T. J. CuoK. 

Newpoint, Ind., Dec. 1, 1879. 


This is an interesting point, friend C. It 
is my impression that the Italians will even- 
tually take the place of the common bees, 
I judge so, from seeing so 
many beautifully marked Italians among 
the wild bees in the woods, and we frequent- 


, ly find as nicely marked Italians in bee trees, 


as we can get from any apiary. The fact 
that the Italians will thrive where the blacks 
starve will, without doubt, enable them, in 
time, to almost, if not entirely, supplant the 
natives, even if both races should be let 
alone. 


, WINTER PASSAGES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM PER- 


The hive is extra large and very full of bees and | 
| 


honey. 

I am inclined to think, friend II., that 
there was another queen left in the hive; if 
you made an examination, you probably 
snow. 
the hive, and I find one before the entrance, 
I always expect to find another in the hive. 
i do not remember of any exceptions to this 
dule until the present season. This fall, we 


have found quite a number of imported | 


queens dead at the entrance, when there 
were no young queens in their places, in the 
hive. Very likely this was occasioned, in 
= at least, by the death occurring ata 
ime after the queens had stopped laying in 
the fall. 
FEEDING UP A SEPTEMBER COLONY. 

I have a case to report to you. Sifert, a neighbor 
of mine, had a swarm of Italians cluster on an apple- 
tree, the 12th of September, and, it being late in the 
season and so dry, all the old bee-men told him he 
could not save them. For the sake of experiment, 
we put them ina hive, gave them some foundation, 


and some empty comb, and empty frames. We) 


gave them cotfee A sugar syrup, and they went to 
work on the empty frames and built comb out of 
the syrup, which is white sugar comb and nothing 
else. They have built 4 large combs and are draw- 
ing out the foundation, and breeding fast. Is not 


MANENT. 


Friend Novice: —1 have bothered myself a great 


' deal about winter passages through the brood 


Where a queen has been laying in | 


combs. 1 think them necessary, and want a perma- 
nent passage. I rejected an upright of wood with 
holes through it, because it took up room; tin and 
wood thimbles won't do, because the bees will nibble 
at them; to make the holes every fall, with a sharp 
stick, is a great deal of trouble; besides, if they are 
made too early, the bees will shut them up ina few 
days. Now, I have struck an idea. If we are going 


| to use wired frames, and they must have a support 


in the center, why not make it of a piece of wood % 
full by 7, and have three or four 44 in. holes in it for 
the bees to pass through. This would give us a per- 
manent winter passage, and there will be no forget- 
ting to make holes in the combs. Besides, in cool 
spring weather, the queen, in her egg-laying rounds, 
can pass from comb to comb right through the clus- 
ter. What do you think of the idea? 

I have a machine which [ have used for years, that 
I think a great deal of, and don't see how I could get 
along withoutit. ITcallit anuncapping-box. I have 
never seen one described, so I will just offer mine as 
a sample to work from. 

SCOVELL’S UNCAPPING-BOX. 

For an L. frame, I make a shallow box, 10 in. wide, 
18 in. long, and about 6 in. deep. The lid is hinged 
to the box just as you have seen pocket looking- 
glasses hinged. Wen the lid is raised up in posi- 
tion, it makes a support forthe e»mb. The bottom 
of the comb-frame rests against a cross-bar. [In 
uncapping, you draw the knife downward, and the 
cappings roll ahead of the knife and fall into the 
box. Put a strainer, near the bottom of the box, 
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and a faucet on one side, and you have the thing 
complete. When the uncapping is done, the knife 
can be thrown in the box, the lid closed, and every- 
thing is secure from dirt or robber bees. 

AN IMPROVEMENT IN WABBLING SAWS. 

I suppose that you have noticed, when using wab- 
bling saws, that the board sometimes takes a notion 
to wabble us well as the saw. A few days ago I had 
some grooving to do on long boards, and they would 
wabble in spite of me. So IT began to study up a 
plan to make them run steadily. After a great deal 
of hard thinking, | struck on the following plan: 
By using three saws (two straight ones and one wab- 
bler), I got the thing that I wanted. The straight 
saws act like the spurs on a cutter-head, and carry 
the wabbler straight through the work, knot or no 
knots. This is the best arrangement for cutting 
hand-holes in hives that I have tried. H. SCOVELL. 

Columbus, Kan., Dee. 5, 1879. 

I, too, friend S., have bothered about win- 
ter passages, but have come to the conclu- 
sion to cut thein every fall, or, at least, all 
that the bees have closed up during the sum- 
mer. Your plan will do nicely, but the bees 
persist in leaving that stick bare in sucha 
way as to cause so much waste room, that I 
would far rather have the bars of tin, shown 
last month. In the I. frame, we have two 
Winter passages, about six or seven inches 
apart. Lhe wucapping-box will doubtless be 
found very convenient by many, and the 
wabbler made with three saws, I know, will 
be quite an improvement. Iam sure, friend 
S., that no one but you has ever thought of 
such a thing before. 





FROM 3 TO 60, IN 3 YEARS. 

Friend Root:—Please count me in the A BC class, 
although with a gray beard. In the spring of 1876, 
we had 3 colonies of black bees in box hives, now we 
count 60. As Lhad to hive them when they gave a 
swarm that vear, I became much interested in them. 
1 think much of my bees, but | hope I do not worship 
them, for that javelin of theirs is for some good pur- 
pose; yet, with the use of a good smoker, they may 


be successfully handled. But few here keep bees , 


except in box hives, and many swarms go to the 
timber every year. 
A SUCCESSFUL DECOY HIVE, 

In 1878, I fastened a box in a tree, about 30 feet 
high, and a swarm took possession of it, and re- 
mained there until mid-winter. They were taken 
down while the mereury stood at zero, and placed 
by the south side of a house. In May they were 
quite strong, and gave a good swarm this unusually 
poor year. How is that for chaff packing? 

Last winter and spring was noted for a heavy loss 
in bees; some froze up and smothered, and some 
starved because too cold to get tothe honey; but 
the greatest loss was by dysentery and spring dwin- 


dling, or from a cause unknown here. Last fall, the | 
bees did not get a late tly, and it was about Christ- | 


mas time to them, at Thanksgiving. This year, the 
bees got a good fly on Thanksgiving day, also on 
Dec. Ist. I hope they will be the better for it. Suc- 
cess to GLEANINGS and that honey-garden. 
Limerick, Ill, Dec. 4, 1879. E. PICKUP. 


INTRODUCING CAGE FOR COLD WEATHER, AGAIN. 

Ihave just got out of humor, and will complain 
some, for Lsee that you have gone and given Will 
the credit of my invention (the cage described on 
page 470 of GLEANINGS). Lhave used that cage for 
two years, as my neighbors know, and wrote it up to 
you more than a yearago. Luse a wire to suspend 
it in the hive, and thus ean put it right among the 
brood where the queen will be sure to keep warm. 
Lalso make both ends as corks; the one at the end 
where the candy is, is made of wood and holiow, so 
the candy is safe from the bees outside of the cage; 
so also the end which holds the bettle. If you like, 
I will send you one. 1 do really think that, after go- 
ing to the trouble of writing you about it, IT should 
have had the credit of it; but don’t be afraid of my 
ever bringing any suit against you for it, for Ido 
not expect to get it patented. 


I beg pardon, friend K. Since you speak 
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of it, I believe I in remember such a letter, 

and as I did not realize the importance ot 

such an arrangement then, perhaps, L allow- 

ed it to pass by. Please send me a cage. 
THE CARTOONS. 

One more complaint, and I will put the stopper in 
my ink bottle; I would rather you would cut **Car- 
toon”’ short, und put in its stead, some one of those 
good pictures which you say were crowded out. 

Now, friend K., I thought the cartoons 
would enforce lessons of care and neatness 
when nothing else would. From what 

others write, I am inclined to think the 
majority do not agree with you. 

EXTRACTORS WITH A VERTICAL MOTION TO THE 

CRANK, 


Do you ever make any extractors with vertical 
motion to the crank instead of horizontal? it cer- 
tainly is best. L will need one next year. 


_ We have never made any in that way, and 
feel sure the greater part of our friends 
would find them less handy, if not inconve- 
niently in the way, but we can make them 
thus, when wanted, for about 50. extra. 

A pocket compass rigged witb a clamp to attach 
to a common carpenter's level and plumb is what L 
think C. M. Reed wants; it should not cost more 
than &2. 00, and [ think one could be got up for $1.00. 

Vevay, Ind., Dee. 8, 1879. M. G. KEENEY. 


COMBS OF SEALED HONEY FOR FEEDING. 
I want to ask your advice about using the extract- 
or. [have taken about 20 frames all nearly full of 
capped honey. I want to use those combs to build 
up new swarms next summer. When should I ex- 
tract the honey? My bees, except one stock in a 
Simplicity hive, have plenty of honey until spring, 
when I always take out nearly all the honey left, 
and feed syrup, or uncap some of the honey every 
day or two in spring. How would L better feed my 
weak swarm? ‘They are inthe cellar with 12 other 
stocks. A. M. HILLs. 
Cleartield, Pa., Dec. 4, 1879. 
Do not extract, om any means, friend H. 
I would give 2 cents per pound more for the 
honey as ‘it is, in the combs, for feeding, than 
IL would after you had une my ‘it and 
thrown it out. Full combs are better than 
money in the bank, for new swarms, for they 
can go right to work in the surplus boxes, if 
they have full combs to start with. Give the 
swarm in the cellar, which you say needs 
feeding, a comb or two of this sealed honey, 
as they need it, and by no means think of 
feeding them liquid honey, when you have 
it alreé ady sealed up in the combs. Do not 
uncap any for them while they are in the 
cellar ; but next spring, say in April, if you 
wish to push brood-rearing, uncap some of 
their honey, as you suggest. If you prefer 
extracted honey, [ would still leave this in 
the combs, and do no extracting until honey 
comes in next season, and you are sure you 
will have no feeding back to do. I do not 
know of a much greater blunder made in bee 
culture, than to uncap and extract honey 
that you will be obliged to feed back, to be 
capped over again. There is no feeder in 
the world equal to combs of unsealed stores. 
EXTRACTING IN NOVEMBER. 

I am tin shing extracting honey this week. Rath- 
er late, you say. Well, so it is; but remember we 
have no winter quarters here. Yourextractor gives 
entire satisfaction. I have used one of your old 
| smokers two years, and it is pretty go d yet. 

} V. R. FLOURNEY, 
| Belmont, Gonzales Co., Tex., Nov, 24, 1879. 
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STILL MORE ABOUT TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. friend C. 


I made some bee-candy by the A BC receipt. It 
was several days in hardening. I got a barrel of 
grape-sugar, and want to do something in the spring. 

I had 4 hives this season, that had 2 queens in each. 
I removed the black queen where I introduced the 
one I gotof you, andin about 10 days afterward, I 


removed the Root queen, and looked for royal cells, | 


but found none. Then, on examination I founda 
black queen which I think wasin the hive with the 
Italian. 
I think it is not safe to introduce a good queen, 
until the bees have commenced to build cells. 
have lost 2 queens this season by taking one 
= out, and looking no further, and afterward 


every season. 


nding that there was one left in. I have never | 


found this trouble before this season. 
Jos. HARRIS. 

Moundsville, W. Va., Nov. 24, 1879. 

The candy is sometimes a day or two in 
hardening, but the bees will take it much 
faster, if it is rather soft and moist when 
given them. Youdid not state how many 
colonies you have, friend H., so we cannot 
tell whether your having 4 colonies with two 
queens each is so very singular or not. If 
you have only 4 hives, it is a little remarka- 

le; but, if you have 50, I should expect to 
find so many or more with two queens. Will 
the friends, in making reports, keep this 
point in view? 

Find enclosed $1.00. That GLEANINGS fellow told 


-in such matters would 


You have recited 7 well 
Had your transferred colonies been closed 
up with division boards into a small space, 
I hardly think the brood would have chilled. 
Did you place the brood all of it close to- 
gether, very nearly as it was in the old hives ? 
Chaff hives, perhaps, are the surest remedy 
for such mishaps. Italians always work on 
red clover in June and July, with us, but 
they do not work on it during the fall months 
The honey is very nearly like 
that from white clover. The flavor is per- 
haps a little more rank, and one who is nice 
i perhaps, give the 


white clover honey a little preference. The 
white Dutch clover differs little, if any, from 


me, if I didn’t hunt around in my old clothes and | 


find him some stamps, he would forget me next 
month; and I guess he would, because he said he 
would. * Curious critter,” isn’t he? I never have 
seen him, but feel as though I were pretty well ac- 
quainted through reading his Home Papers. [I am 
not a professor of religion, no; not——now do.’t 
hold up both hands not even a believer in the 
Divine Revelation; but I do love to readthose Home 
Papers. Why? Because they are written, I believe, 
by an honest, sincere man, striving to lead a Chris- 
tan life. They have done me good. 

This has been a very poor season for surplus hon- 
ey, in this locality. I have a neighbor who has 30 
swarms in box hives, that did not get a pound of 
surplus. My 9swarms that I had last winter came 
through all right until spring; they were in box 
hives when they commenced swarming out, and they 
dwindied so that I only saved 3 swarms, or rather 
handfuls, out of the lot; and I have divided them 
until now | have my old number, 9, in Simplicity 
hives, which, by the aid of the grape sugar candy I 
hope to bring through. The box of grape sugar that 
Iam using is what is called confectioners sugar, and 
is very white, made by the Buffalo Grape Sugar Co. 
Is that the right kind? . P. HALL. 

Pembroke, Genesee Co., N. Y., Nov. 24, 1879. 

Thank you, friend H. If you will turn in 
and help try to lead a Christian life, I shall 
have no fears from your unbelief. God will 
take care of that. 

I am very sorry you have done so poorly 
with your bees, and 1 fear you are trusting 
too much to grape sugar. The kind you 
mention is right for bees. 





ANOTHER A B C SCHOLAR. 

If you are ready to hear my lesson, I'll recite. I 
made a lot of L. hives last winter, and transferred 
my 8 box hive colonies, about the last of April. I 
succeeded, without the loss of a single queen. So 
far, I was all right; but the colonies were all very 


weak, not able to cover the brood during a very cold | 


snap of weather that came soon after they were put 
in their new hives. Consequently, the brood chilled 
which gave them quite a set-back. I also had to 
feed them before the white clover came to their re- 
lief. 50 you may guess they have made poor head- 
way. Bees are very little worked with, in this part 
of the country. 
RED CLOVER HONEY. 


Will Italian bees gather honey from red clover? 
If so, what quality of honey does it make? 


L. F. MOORE. 
Morris Church, Campball Co., Va. 


the common white clover, for honey. 
A SMALL SWARM COMING OUT OF A HEAVY NEW 
SWARM. 

Last fall, I introduced an Italian queen to a heavy 
swarm of black bees. They wintered finely, and the 
19th of June, sent out a very large swarm, which I 
hived, and they went to work allright. On the 28th, 
a little over a week afterward, about 2 qts. of bees 
came out of that hive, and lit on a small bush. I 
shook them into a box, gave them a little smoke, 
and tried to find the queen, but failed. 

1 had another colony of Italians which was rather 
weak, and I put them all together, and have had no 
trouble withthem since. What was the cause of 
their coming out? and was there any harm in put- 
ting them with the other swarm? H. E. SPENCER. 

Center Village, N. Y., June. 3, 1879. 

It is a hard matter to account for the case 
you mention, friend $., without having an 
opportunity to examine the colony it came 
from. I have never known a body of bees 
to thus emigrate, unless they had a queen, 
or at least started with one. In lieu of a 
better explanation, I will suggest that they 
undertook to swarm, but the old queen fail- 
ing to go with them, the greater part of the 
bees returned to the hive, and the two quarts 
you mention pushed on, and had not discov- 
ered they were queenless, when you found 
them. There was no harm in putting them 
with the other swarm if they were queenless, 
and you watched to see that they did not 
kill each other. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM THE BLACKS. 

A bee-keeper not more than a mile from here took 
200 Ib. of honey from a colony of black bees. Do 
you not think that is very good for the blacks? Just 
one question: Do you think it will pay, this fall, to 
give from $5.00 to $10.00 for black bees, well supplied 
for winter, packed in chaff, etc.? 

EDWIN GRANGER. 

Deer Park P. O., Ont., Can., Nov. 28, 1879. 

If you can get, for $10., the colony that 
gave the 200 lb., I think it would pay; but I 
would not give over $5. for common bees or- 
dinarily, and they should be in movable 
frame hives, at that price. 

JUICE OF SUGAR-CANE FOR BEES. 

Will the juice of the common sugar-cane injure 
bees? We have been making syrup for the last 
week, and the bees swarmed around the mill all the 
time. Let us know what you think about it, and 
then, next spring, -—— well, Ul tell what | think a- 
bout it. We fed them syrup to keep them away 


| from the mill, but it did not keep more than 1 half 


they can fly. 


of them away. D.S. BETHUNE. 
Snyder, Ark., Nov. 14, 1879. 
The juice will do them no harm (unless 
they get drowned in it), if the weather is so 
For winter stores where the 


winters are so cold they cannot fly almost 


| every day, it often produces dysentery. 
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Notes and Queries. 


THE CHAFF HIVES AHEAD AGAIN, FOR COMB HONEY. 


It has been a very poor honey year with me. 

=) I've tuken only 600 tb. of comb honey, and 72 b. 
of it came from the chaff hive. Luse the one pound 
sections and the flat bottomed fda. I let my bees 
swarm the natural way, and did not lose aswarm, 
but my father lost one. 

CHOOSING A LOCATION BEFORE SWARMING. 

It first lit about 6 rods south of the old swarm. 
He hived it, and let it remain under the tree in the 
shade. In about 4 hours, it went north until it got 
in range of the old swarm, then it started west for 
the woods, which shows that they select their place 
before swarming, as they touk a bee-line from the 
old swarm, A. M. SAWDEY. 

Poolville, Madison Co., N. Y., Dec. 9, 1879. 

{It seems from this, and a great many other facts, 


a HAVE 64 colonies, one only being in a chaff hive. | 





CAN HIVES BE TOO WARM? AND BROWN SUGAK FOR 
WINTER FOOD. 


I have 2 swarms of Italian bees. This is my first 
experience in bee-keeping. Ihave put them up in 
chaff hives, and do not know but | have got them 
too warm. One of my cvulonies is not so strong as 
the other, and I fed them some in the fall, on sugar 
syrup, some of which was made of brown and some 
of white sugar. My chat? hives are made of inch 
boards, and then shingled. There are 4 inches of 
chaff on all sides, and about 8 inch: s on top and3 
inches at the bottom. I made the entrance quite 
Small so that as little cold as possible would get in 
there. Every warm day, all the bees come out and 
fly, and one day it was so cold that they could not 
fly, but many of them came out and froze before 
they could get back in again. Is the bive too warm 
for them, or was it some disease that drove them 
out in the cold? My 2 hives are just alike, but only 
a few bees come out of the strong colony, while 
many come out of the small one. If it is some dis 
ease, what can I do for them? or can nothing be 
done? If bees ure close to the road, dves the rum- 


| bling of wagons interfere with them, during the 


that they do, at least very often, choose their tree | 


before swarming. } 





FOUNDATION FOR COMB HONEY. 

What kind of fdn. would you prefer for boxes, for 
surplus comb honey only? and how large pieces 
could be used with safety and not injure the side of 
the honey? D. W. FLETCHER. 

Lansingville, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1879. 


winter? How du bees act when they have the dys- 
entery? F. W. WINTERS. 
Onondaga, Ingham Co., Mich., Dec. 21, 1879. 


{I do not know what the trouble is, friend W., un- 


| less the brown sugar you fed them has produced 


} 


{If I could have very thin fdn. that would not | 


leave any piece of hard wax in the honey, under any 


circumstances, such as Mr. Washburn is now at | 


work at, I would have the starters nearly or quite 


fill the section, because I am sure the bees would | 


make more rapid progress, by so doing. The start- 
ers in the sections we ship are only about one inch 
deep, because they would be broken out in transit, 
if larger.) 


DARK HONEY AND OLD BEES. 


dysentery. It is hardly possible that the bees are 
too warm, unless the colonies are very strong indeed; 
and. in that case, the stronger one would be must af- 
fected. In dysentery, or dwindling, the bees often 
crawl out of the hive during cool weather; some- 
times it is only the very old bees that do this, and 
soon ceases. We trust it may be sv in your case. 
The teams passing along the road would not harm 
them, I think.] 





SETTING BEES NEAR TO A MAIN ROAD. 
Will I be likely to get into trouble by putting 30 


| stocks of Italians and 35o0f hybrids, 6 to 8 rods from 


| between bees and road. 


the road, where 150teams puss daily, with nothing 
It isa good place to set 


| bees. 


| 
I told you, March 10th, 1879, I thought [I would | 


have about 25 swarms left out of 7. L had only 3 
left. There wis not much candied honey in last 
year’s combs, but a good deal of dark, muddy color- 
ed honey. 1! have 20 set of cembs of that honey yet, 
left from last year. I examined my bees, Sept. Ist, 
and found the combs all full of honey and pollen, all 
capped over; so you see they are all ol 1 bees, which 
have gone into winter quarters. I[ had no empty 
combs to give them. STEPHEN HILL. 
Port Huron, St. Clair Co., Mich., Dee. 13, 1879. 
{Your dark honey, I would prefer feeding to the 
bees when they can fly out; but perhaps it will do 
them no harm. if they are in chaff packed hives. If 


you had a good yield of honey in the fall, [ can hard- | 


ly understand how the bees can be all old. Even if 
the honey did come, so as to fill all the combs, I 
think enough brood would have been started to 
make them safe to winter. In my experience, I 


{I think it will dono harm; certainly not, unless 

you are careless, and get thei to robbing. ] 
GETTING BEES THAT ARB TO BE BRIMSTONED. 

I went 9 miles, to a man who was going to sulphur 
some bees, and took them out in pails, brought them 
home, and put them on combs taken from other 
hives. They were blacks. Will this pay? 

{I think it will pay excellently, so long as you have 
surplus combs to put the bees on. It will also pay 
to save combs of honey, especi ily for this purp sse, 
so — as you can fiud bees that ure to be taken 
up. 

INCREASING FROM 2 TO 25 IN ONE SEASON. 

I winter in chaff hives. I started with2 hives and 
increased to 25 the first year, how is that for a nov- 
ice? I——I bought Is. 

{{——I——rather think, friend H., I would advise a 


| novice to increase from 2 to 7. without buying 18. 


have always found that a bountiful flow in the fall, | 


whether from natural sources, or not, is just whut is 
wanted. } 
HOW NEAR TO EACH OTHER HIVES MAY BE PLACED. 
Please state in GLEANINGS whether or not the 


bees ever get into the wrong hives, insuch numbers | 


as to cause serious loss of both the bees and queens, 
when they are set 8 ft. by 8 ft. apart, the hiv) s being 
all alike, and facing to the east with trellises on 
south side of each, as you have them in the hexag- 
onal apiary. 
lated, and [ judge it is from this very cause. What 
say you? The honey season has been the worst I 


Many of my hives are sadly depopu- | 


ever knew, and in consequence, [ hid to feed 200 th. | 


of sugar to winter 38 hives; but | think T have been 
well paid, as_[ have sold abot 509 th. of honey in 
sections, besides having on hand about 3u0 b. of 
honey. extracted and in brood frames. 

Chadd’s Ford, Pa., Dee. 18, °7. Wo. T. SEAL. 

{If bives are exactly alike, and facing the same 
way, there will probably be some trouble, unless 
there are trees, buildings, or -om+ other objee's for 
land-marks. In our old apiary, we had no trouble at 
6 feet, bit we have had s ome in our new. with 7 feet. 
By making the ettrances point in different direc- 
tions, us explained in the A BC, vou will have little 
or no troubie, even if the hives are exactly alike.) 





| is nt sealed, I think, is nonsense. 


‘ 


However, all is well that ends well.] 
HOW TO CONTAACT THE ENTRANCE TO CHAFF HIVES 
FOR WINTER. 
How long should winter entrances be? 


[With a strong colony, we leave the chaff hive en- 
trances open the whole 8 inches; but, this winter, as 
80 many of ours are wenk, we have contrac'ed the 
entrances to about 2inches. Wedothis with the 
following arrangement: ‘Take ? litile bourd-, 4x6, 
and ‘4 thick: slip these into a little bag of burlap, 
and fill between the boards with chaff, until the little 
cushion will just press nicely into the entrance. If 
dead bees fill the passage, pull out the cushion, get 
them out withas ick, andthen replace the cushion.] 

Jackson, Mich., Dec. 15, °79. W. D. Hiapon. 

EXTRACTING ALL UNSEALED HONEY FOR WINTER. 

Extracting from the brood nest, all the honey that 
Did you or wny 
one else ever open a swarin of bees, and find the 
honev all sealed up? If vou have, you have found 
something | have wot; they alwa:s have some open 
for their own use. I have put 150 swarms in asmail 
cellar, without taking any honey from the brood 
department, and all wintered well My vees have 
done well this season, giving me nearly 3 tuns of 
box honey ALBERT POTLER. 

Eureka, Wis., Dec. 9, 1879. 
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LETTING BEFS STARVE. 


The grape sugar has come at last, in good condi- 
tion, but was weeks on the road, and, by its delay, I 
lost 4 stands of bees. I think full 4-5 of the bees in 
this country will die before spring. One of my 
neighbors had lust 40 stands, some weeks ago, and 
doubtless many more by this time. 

Slater, Mu., Dec. 5, 1879. GEO. W. BAKER. 





THE BETTER WAY. 

Friend Root :— After you so kindly offered to take 
my imported queen back, and seud me another, it 
made me feel ashamed of myself, and | thought that 
1 was probably mistakeu after all, and | would ki ep 
her, black or yellow. P. B. STUUT. 

Pavlu, Miami Co., Kas., Noy. 21, 1879. 


(Many thanks for your kindness, friend 8. I fear | 


you dv me more than justice; the abvve illustrates 
how easily most business transactions may be got 
along with, where « Christian spirit is shown on one 
or both sides. If the queen dves not prove what 
you have a right to expect for the money you paid, 
1 will take her back, or make the price as it should 


WILL THE LOSS OF THE STING KILL A BEE ? 


What bee-keeper has not been asked this question? 
and how many can answer it? When a bee stings, 
it dies, don't ity A few years ago, I shut a bee which 
had stung me, under a tumbler, and kept it 24 hours; 
then I Jet it go. The present year, in June, I shut 
up two that had stung me. One that was badly 
mutilated lived over 5U hours; the other, over 70 
hours. In August, One morning, I shut up two that 
had not lost their stings. At night, they were both 
dead. They were ali fed. B. FINCH. 

Gallupville, Schoharie Co., N. Y., Nov. 24, 1879. 


ONE GOOD REPORT FOR 1879, ANY WAY. 

My bees are doing better than for years. I have 4 
colonies, from which | have taken 24 one-p -und 
boxes (black bees at that), and will get enough to 
make the eveu 400, if Lcan get my sections in time. 

Republic, U., July 8, 187. E. F. BEARD. 

HOW TO PREVENT PROPOLIS STICKING TO THE 
FLNGERS. 


Hard soap rubbed on the hands while handling 
sticky frames prevents propolis from sticking, and 
is much cleaner than grease. | keep a piece handy 
while at work, and it saves much vexation. This is 
the poorest honey season I ever knew. I do not 
think over half the bees in the country have honey 
enough to winter on. STeKPHEN W. HALL. 

Lamoille, Marshall Co., Ia., Dee. 8, 1879. 


{Many thanks, friend H., for your novel idea. It 
is said prevention is better than cure, and | have no 
douvt but that it will prove so in this case. ] 


PUTTING GUMMED HONEY LABELS ON TIN. 


[ ordered some of your gummed labels, received 
them in due time, and was very much pleased with 
them; but when | came to put them on tin pails, 
they would come off as soon as dry. [soon discover- 
ed a remedy, however, that prevents all such difti- 
culty, and they now work splendidly. 

Winooski, Wis., Dec. 1, 1879. G. H. PEIRCE. 

[Labels are generally made so as to go clear around 
the tin can or pail, and then there is no such thing 
as coming off. Another way is, to make the tin 
rough with sand paper; but this is too much work 
where there are many. Have you any better plan, 
friend P.7) 


Our bees have done so much better on your im- 
proved plan of handling them, that my friends are 
astonished. I am making the chaff hive, and have 
quite a number of stocks in them. E. L. STOVE. 

Beardstown, Wood Co., O., Nov. 21, 1879. 





UNITED STOCKS QUARRELING. 


I had a small colony of blacks, and thought I 
would destroy their queen, and put them in witha 
small colony of Italians. Next morning, every black 
was killed. What do you think was the cause? 

Ft. Smith, Ark., Nov. 18, ’79. Sracy Pettit. 


{Such will frequently be the case, unless the col- 
ony to be united with another has been sometime 
queenless. As [ understand it, you killed their 
queen and united them right away, did you not, | 
friend P.? Hud you kept watch of them, and smok- 


ed them thoroughly as soon as they commenced 


hostilities, you could have saved them. ] 


Hurrah for GLEANINGS! What a glorious thing it 
was they did not take you tothe asylum when you 
tirst went crazy ! A. N. DUFF. 

Flat Ridge, O., Dec. 12, 1879. 

FEEDING SUGAR TO MAKE HONEY. 

(One of our subscribers sends us the following, 
which I fear will have togothe rounds of the news- 
papers, simply because it is such an abominatle 
stiing of falsehoods from beginning to end; the 
worst art of it is, that every paper that quotes is al- 
most sure to give it as a suber fact.) 

FEEDING HONEY BEES. — Without speaking of the 
numberless attempts to feed bees upon cheap food 
which were all failures, we give the tollowing as the 
result of our experimen's: ‘That if bees be fed upon 
good, pure loaf-sugar dissolved in only water enough 
to render it liquid, so that they can eat it, or suck it 
up, that an ordinary hive will consume from one to 
two pounds of such mixture every day; but that the 


| actual guinin weight is only what the sugar weigbs 


without the water; the latter being only a solvent, 
and not convertible into honey. That the sugaris at 
onee converted into the most pure and delicate hon- 
ey possible for the bees to make, with all the deli- 
cious flavor pertaining to the best honey; while for 
whiteness both of honey and comb, it far excels any 
made from the swects of tlowers. It becomes then 
simply a matter of cost and profit. Sugar by the 
tun, in a large apiiry, can be Converted into honey 
worth from seventy-five centsto one dollar a pound, 
while present prices continue. Thit by this process 
bees can be kept at work to profit at all seasons of 
the year, where the climate is not too cold for them 
10 manufacture the comb, to hold the houey. — Cali- 
fornia Culturist. 

I began last spring withtwo box hives. One of the 
swarms ! found July &th., 1878, hanging on a small 
tree. Being a small swarm, [ put themina small 
box, and fed them 5ut. of coffee sugar. I put them 
up stairs in a dark closet. They came out all right 


‘in spring. I bought another box hive in the spring, 


and net Knowing any thing about bees, I got no sur- 
plus honey, bit t have plenty of bees. I have 6 col- 
onies in movable comb hives, and one swarm [ lost; 
it went off and never bade me good-bye. 

Wa. COLEMAN. 

Devizes, Ont., Ca., Dee. 15, 1879. 

{You did well, friend C., especially as you are 
about the first person Lever knew to suceced, who 
put bees up stairs for winter. Your keeping the 
room perfectly dark was probably why it did not 
harin them. | 


TROUBLES. 

Some of my neighbors think that T ought to go in- 
to Blasted Hopes, as | went to so much expense and 
trouble this last season, and got nv honey to pay me. 
My transferred stocks all built themselves up nicely, 
except the very late ones, and they would also have 
done so, had I helped them. 

TROUBLES IN FALL FEEDING OUT-DOORS. 

My fall feeding cume near proving a failure. I 
first tried out-door feeding with glass fruit-jars. It 
sturted r-bbing. My only [talian stock got to killing 
one another. 1 would not have believed it, but there 
are no Italians within 4 miles of me except my one 
stock. 

TROUBLES IN FEEDING AT THE ENTRANCE, 

I then sent to you for a dozen Simplicity feeders, 
and tried the night-feeding with them, and they 
were taken possession of by the little red ants by the 
thousands. In the morning the feeders would be 
red with them. 

TROUBLES IN FEEDING IN THE UPPER STORY. 

I then used, on my weakest colonies, a second 
story, and in it | place’ an inverted fruit-jar fill d 
with syrup. That did first rate, except with a couple 
of colonies, Which I had to close up to keep robbers 
away. 

TROUBLES IN UNITING. 

I tried doubling one colony with another. and the 

one that I put in was all killed. 


ALL IS WELL, IF IT ENDS WELL. 


Thave chaff enshioned all of mv transfer’ed stocks, 
both sides and tops, and of those not transferred, I 
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opened the tops and put cushions on them. Not 
one of the latter show tne honey they did last March. 
In this section, bees went into winter quarters with 
slim supplies. L. B. WOLF. 
Evansburg, Coshocton Co., 0., Dee. 13, 1879. 





| quantity for supper, and T suppose you have enough 


to almost give all the readeis of GLEANINGS a tasie. 
Then you see we c -uld give you some, when we have 


a big lot aud you don’t have any.] 


Last winter, I lost 8 hives out of 50, leaving 42, and | 


got 1,800 lb. of honey,— about 400 lb. box, the rest 
extracted. Ihave now 51 hives. 

WILL HONEY FREEZE 
Hard enough to break glass cans or stone crocks? 

{I did not know, friend U., that honey would freeze 
at all; but L do know that, in candying it will often 
push the coras out, and even burst tin cans in which 
it is suldered up, if the caus are entirely full, unless 
they are sealed up hot like fruit, in which case there 
is nv candying at all.) 

HOW TO PUT THE TIN ROOF ON A CHAFF HIVE. 
How do you make the tin covers for chaff hives? 
Amity, N. Y., Dee. 10, 1879. J. W. O1TER. 
{lL will answer this by lifting out a portion of one 

the A BU pages.) 





COVER TO CHAFF HIVE, READY FOR THE 
TIN SHEETS. 

To make these cheap roof-boards water 
proof, we will cover them with tin. Get 
12 x 24 roofing tin, which will cost, at pres- 
ent prices, about $8.50 per box. Two sheets 
are required for a cover. Notch out two of 
the corners to each sheet, 2 x &; fold three 
sides of the sheet at right angles, § of an 
inch, and it is then just right to put on the 
covers, if the covers are as they should be. 
The tin is nailed fast only in the edges of 
the eaves and along the gable ends, no nails 
being on the top side of the cover. In our 
picture of the cover, the ridge-board is rep- 
resented in place, but it is not to be put on 
until after the sheets of tin. It is put on the 
last thing, and held by nails from the inside, 
none of them being allowed to come up 
through. This tin cover is to be painted 


like the rest of the hive, and, so long as it is | 


kept painted, the tin will last unimpaired. 


LOCALITIES FOR BEE KEEPERS IN MICHIGAN, 


IT would like to know the price of land in Central 
Michigan, and if there is goverment land there for 
sale; also if there is plenty of basswood in that vi- 
ec nity, or any thing else to make a good apiary. If 
some reader Ot GLY ANINGS will answer the question, 
they will greatly oblige an A BC scholar. 

SAMUEL HEATH. 

Mahoning, Armstrong Co., Penn., Dee. 15, 1879. 


A GREAT CROP OF HONEY IN ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Thia year’s honey crop, in Ontario, has vastly ex- 
ceeded any thing in the same line for years. A few 
years ago, * bee-ing’’ Was almost extinct; but now, 
prices have been so reduced thut the profits ure 
small, except to very extensive upiaries, of which 
there are not many in the province. I have been 
digging honey out of barrels for some days, and 
while raising the rich and luscious stores, i have 
been impressed with the idea of waste, all over the 
couutry, of thousands of tons of sweets ungathered. 
JOHN FOTHERINGHAM. 
St. Mary’s, Ont., Canada, Dec. 1‘, 1879. 
(Don't you hope it will be our turn next year, boys? 
Friend F., we would very much like a “scoop” out 
of one of those barrels. Those new tin plates thut 


don’t cost quite a cent apiece would hold a nice | 


PICTURE OF THE APIARY, AND THE CARTOON. 

Thanks for the beautiful picture of your apiary, 
given usinthe Nov. No. of GLEANINGS. All who 
see it call it ** just spleadid.”’ 

[ see, by the cartoon in the same No., that you 
have at last succeeded in getting an excellent 
“photo.” I think [should hive knewn that any- 
where, 1 tell“ my folks,” if a visitor ce mes here 
when Lam away, looking just like the man in the 
picture, they can cai bim Mr. Root, with a certainty 
of being correct, andyive him a cordial reception. 

H. TOwsLry. 

Tompkins, Jackson Co., Mich., Dec. 16, 1879. 





Bees inthiss ction did not gather more than about 
15 aS much surplus as in the year 1878, and, as a wen- 
eral thing, have gone into winter quariers with a 
large portion of their honey unsealed; but L hope 
the winter will be more mild than last, Sv that bees 
may have more chances to tly. 


FLAT-BOTTOMED FDN. SNOT A SUCCESS. 


Thave used considerable flat bottomed fdn. in sur- 
plus }bis season, but do not consider it a success, 48 
the bees bite the base of the cells through in their 
efforts tomake the bottom like naturalcomb. They 
do not leave the bottom of the cells flat. 

Comb honey brings 20c.; extracted, 15c. 

{I believe the only merit ever claimed for flat bot- 
tomed tdn. is its being thinner than the other could 
well be made. Mr. Washburn is now at work on a 
$15.00 machine, expressly for starters, which, we ex- 
pect, will make fdn. so thin—so thin— well, so thin 
that it will take several sheets to muke a decent 
shadow; and you know, when Mr. W. starts out, he 
never fuils; at least, he never hus yet, on any ma- 
chine I ever knew him to undertake. ] 


WORKER BROOD FROM A QUEEN THAT WAS HATCH- 
kD WITHOUT WINGS. 

The past season, in one of my nuclei, I founda 
queen jusi as she was emerging from her cell, with- 
out wings; and, on the 12th day after hatching, I 
found she wasliying. Asthe eggs were laid so very 
regular, | left berin, and in 21 days found as pretty 
yellow workers as you can find. | then introduced 
her to a full colony, and her progeny prove to be 
among the best workers I have in my yard. 

Query : — How did she get mated, if they must fly 
to mate? H. H. Brown. 

Light Street, Col. Co., Pa., Dee. 5, 1879. 

[Do you know, friend B., that I shall be reckless 
enough to say | do not believe that queen ever was 
fertilized? Seein A BC, the concluding remark in 
regaid to drones. } 

I went into winter with 26 hives last year, with 
quilt on, and cotton waste in upper story. They 
came through winter all right. 1! doubled the weak- 
est to 23, for poplar honey, which is our tirst surplus, 
and usually very prolific. I extracted 800 Ib., after 
which the supply strangely stopped. Lynn, of 
which we have an abundance, only yielded enough 
to keep them rearing brood. We got no increase 
this year, not so much as One swarm. Bees suffered 
badly last winter, where they were not protected. 
Bee-keeping received a great stimulus 8 years ago, 
und the market was overstocked with honey and 
bees, hence both went down. It now has somewhat 
rallied; extracted honey is worth 10 to 12'4 ¢c., and 
has ready sale. Nothing can excel poplar as a honey 
producer. In a good year, for 6 weeks, we extract 
every week or oftener. Lynn never fails, but yields 
largely only once in 4 or 5 years. 

WHITE CLOVER THAT DON'T YIELD HONEY. 

White clover is abundant, but we never get any 
surplus from it. 

GREAT YIELD FROM THE ASTERS. 


But when asters came, in Sept., they went for the 
honey, und hives were filled full. Asters were un- 
known here 10 years ago; now, they ar everywhere, 
and never fail to yield honey from 6 to 10 weeks. 
We are in tine fix for winter. I extracted all but 
enough to fill the lower story, in which we have the 
becs packed with cotton waste. J. H. BARnOW. 

Lyuuviile, Giles Co., Tenn., Dec. 10, 1879. 
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POISONING BEES WITH YEAST. | 

Two men threaten to poison my bees, —one of | 
them because my Italians robbed his blacks; the | 
other, bevause the bees spviled bis Delaware grapes. | 
The way they are going to pvison them is to mix | 
brewer's yeust with honey, aud set it out for the | 
bees. They say it will make the honey all run out | 
of the hives. Let me know whether this is a fact, | 
and if there is any remedy for this Pg business. — 

. W. WILSON. | 

Hartland, Waukesha Co., Wis., Dec. 12 187y. 

{lt have veard, years ago, about poisoning bees by | 
feeding them honey covtuining yeust; but, although 
I have uever tried the experiment, I believe, from 
what I know of their habits, the bees are equal to | 
the task of tuking care of yeast even, if they are 
strong and in goodhealth. Noi withstanding, | would 
try to wake triends with those neighbors, if itisa 
pussible thing. Talk the matier over in a pleasant 
way; show them the articles we have recently pub- | 
lished on the subject; then agree upon damages, | 
and pay it, if they ure not too unreasonable. If you 
can not stand it, get a new location for your bees; | 
but don’t quarrel with your neighbors, if you have 
to give up bee-culture und stop tuking GLEANLINGs.] 


HONEY DEW FROM THE BEECH, ETC. 


We have 125 colonies ail packed in chaff hives, on 
theirsummer stands, all in good order, except that | 
they athered a lot of honey dew from the beech | 
leaves. This fall, some beech trees had the limbs | 
covered with white insects about a quarter of an 
inch long, und those were the trees that the bees 
worked on most. The Italians seem to work on it 
more than the blucks. Buckwheat was a failure 
here this year. 

We commenced the season with 45 colonies, and) 
made 2,000. of comb honey in one and two pour d 
sections. This was a good seas.n for honey up to 
the end of basswood, but the fall was very dry. 

Lifford, Ont., Can., Dec. 8, 1879. J. RUSSELL. 


REPORT FROM IOWA. 

I started with 15) stocks in the spring, extracted 
1,800%., and took 2,400. of section houey, and in- 
creased tu 195. L have sold somewhat over 4,100b. of 
honey, «bout 1,700 of which was extracted boney. It 
ave »d, both comb and extracted, le. per. tb. | 

My sare mosily black. I have some hybrids, | 
which are as saucy as yellow jackets. tees bave not | 
done very well among the former bee-keepers of | 
this couuty. There was scarcely any honvy raised; | 
the season was too dry; from July tillthe frost came, | 
there was not much more huney guthered than the 
bees used to live on. 

CELLAR WINTERING IN LOWA. | 

My bees are ali housed in out-door caves or cellars, 
with the caps filled with dry straw. It took one man 
one day to carry them in, and cost me $1.00, which I 
think is che per than to fuss with caatt. Ihave lost 
only 5 stunds wintering for 3 years. 

[But the chaff packing is an excellent thing when 
the bees are not ia-dvors, friend Q } 

ADVERTI*ING BEES DON’T PAY THIS YEAR. 

My advertisement of bees, in GLY¥ANINGS, did not 
pay, as I have not sold any yet. The mistake you | 
made in September advertisement brought me about 
100 pestals, but when | wrote them it was a mistake, | 
none seemed to want to buy. 

ADVERTISING HONEY DOES PAY THIS YEAR. 

But the honey advertisement made it all up. asT | 
soon sold all my extracted honey. The comb honey 
1s ld near home. ROBT. QUINN. 

Shellsbu g, Benton Co., Iowa, Dec. 12, 1879. 








AGE OF DRONES. 


I see, on p. 481, in December GLEANINGS, 1879. that 
brother Demaree advances a new theory in regard 
to the length of the life of drones. I d> not think 
his theory a true one, for I have a colony of bees 
that has kept drones for the past 2 winters. I am) 
ce:tain that none of them were reared later than the 
20th of October. On Tuesday. the ltth of this month, 
my bees had a good tiv, andinthit one colony, I 
n »ticed quite a number of drones. The queen is a 
large black one, and is 3 vears old. If those drones 
live through this winter. as they did lest, I will re- 
port avain. My bees are all nicely packed away and 
enjoying a good rest. THOMAS BUTLER. 


Bloomington, Lil., Dec. 23, 1879. 


CALIFORNIA SAGE AS A HONEY PLANT. 


SUBSCRIBER sends me an article 
2428, from which I clip the following: 


When the plants are well established, which will 
be when they are two years old, they will yield rich 
returns, and the seed will scatter and tuke root on 
adjoining land. Year after year the plants will in- 
crease, more acres will bloom, and the hives will 
groan under the weight of honey that will in quality 
surpass that of Mt. hymettus. 

As the white, blue,and black sage do so well, are 
of easy culiure, and yield large quantities and an ex- 
cellent quality of honey, they should be distributed 
in all parts of the State where they will grow; and in 
a few years, where one pound is now gathered there 
will be ten pounds. 

Do not wait for your neighbor to try it first, but 
obtain the seed now, and have plants to set out next 
spring. Propagate by cuttings as well as by seed, 
and thereby increase rapidly. Plant onthe hillsides, 
on the banks of creeks, and by the roadside. Do this, 
and the honey-producing tlora of your locality will 
be augmented; and perhaps in a shorter time than 
one thinks the bees will be collecting exclusively 
from sage blossoms, andthe honey will be as clear 
and limpid as one could desire.—W. A. Pryal, in Pa- 
cific Rural Press. 


Now if the friends in California are hard 
up, too, this year, as we are, why do they not 
send us some seed at something like a fair 
price? The only price Ihave seen quoted, 
was 5¢. per packet, or $2.50 per oz. Surely 





/some one can gather seed at less than this ? 


We want some of the three kinds mentioned, 
and we want to try it, even if it will not bear 
honey in our climate. Perhaps we can get 


friend Hasty to raise us some that will ripen 
in‘ #0 days,” like the new sugar cane. W1o 


can furnish the seeds? My opinion of the 
sso is, that there is nothing in the world 
equal to it. [hope soon to be enabled to 
mail samples of it for 10c. 
————P> +60 ——_- 
THE SPIDER PLANT, AND SLYIPSON 
MONEY PLANT. 





ALL IL KNOW ABOUT THELR CULTIVATION, 


f°POW often will the same ground need to be re- 
cal set with these plants? or how long will they 
~ last? Willthey nee 1 cultivating after the first 
season? I do not find anything in GLEANINGS touch- 
ing these poin‘s. 

Can you furni-b the plants for 2 or 3 acres, in the 
spring? and, if so, for how much per hundred? I 
want to get that many in the spring. 

M. G. Hakas. 

Tekonsha, Calhoun Co., Wis. Dee. 17, 1879. 


The Simpson honey plant, if Iam correct, 
will remain and blossom year after year in- 


definitely. On page 407, of GLEANINGS, 1879, 
-asubseriber says he has one that has blos- 


somed for 40 years. I would. by all means, 
keep the weeds out by cultivation. Plant 
the seeds in boxes of leaf mold from the 
woods, any month in the year. Keep them 
in a warm room, and they will come up as 
thickly and as easily as cabbage plants; but 
if you try them in hard. common soil. they 
will not grow at all. I presume February or 
March would be about the right time to 
start plants for next year. I have thought 
they might bloom more next season, if they 
were sown now, and, to try the experiment, 
we have a lot of them, already from 2 to 6 
inches high. in boxes. You will have to try 
it and see; it costs but little for seed, or time 
either. 
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The spider plants are to be raised exactly | 
in the same way, and transplanted after all 
danger of frost is past. As they die down at 
the approach of heavy frosts, they must be 
sown again every season. I would set both 
plants at about the same distance apart as 
you plant corn, and give them the same cul- 
tivation. It will take about 5,000 plants per 
acre. As you will see from mny remarks on 
page 430 (187s). Lam going to try to have these 
plants for sale in the spring, but as I have so 
much on my hands, it seems to me some of 
you might do it far cheaper. Where are our 
green house men? You that are wanting 
something to do might raise them in your 
own homes this winter. Fix up your boxes, 
and get your nice leaf mold from the woods, 
even if it is cold and stormy, and when you 
getanice lot of plants ready to ship, send 
me a sample by mail, and tell me how low 
you can sell them by the hundred or thou- 
sand, and I will give you anotice free. Who 
will furnish the nicest plants, for the least 
money? 


GLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, OIIIO. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
MEDINA, JAN. 1, 1830. 








Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.— JOHN, Xiv. 27. 

DURING this month we will pay 22c. in cash, or 25c. 
in trade, for beeswax delivered at our depot. 

aaa ieee oa aE age eran eamemninn 

PLEASE do not think unkindly of me, my friends, 
if you find I have omitted some of your communica- 
tions. There are a great number of letters waiting, 
and they are good enough for a place too. 

> 060 CO 
REDUCTION LN FREIGHTS ON BEE HIVES. 

AT length, the R. R. Cos. have decided to call bee- 
hives in the flat, or sawed lumber, as they term it, 
only 3d class freight, instead of first, as it has always 
been heretofore. As this will reduce the freight 
bills very materially, we have all great reason to be 
thankful. 

ib Se aa 
SNOW OVER THE HIVES, AND ICE IN THE ENTRANCES. 

IF your hives are covered up with snow, all the 
better. Do not stamp the snow down, nor brush it | 
away, for the chaff cushions will give them all the 
ventilation they need. So long as the weather is 
cold, the entrances are just as well frozen up with 
ice, as any way, but when a day comes warm enough 
for them to fly, see that they can get out if they 
want to. 

————D +6 oe 
A NEW BOOK ON TAXIDERMY. 

From O. Judd & Co., we have a beautiful new book, 
entitled *“ Practical Taxidermy and Home Decora- | 
tion.” It is beautifully illustrated, on tinted p per, 
and the quality of the engravings is such that it isa 
real pleasure to take a look through it. I know at 
least one boy who will be likely to go wild over it | 
when he finds it Christmas morning. If our boys | 
must have guns, let us help them to use them in the | 
service of science, instead of wanton cruelty. $1.50. ' 


THAT RED CLOVER QUEEN. 

THERE have been great numbers of applications 
for queens next season, from the one whose bees 
gathered such large amounts of honey from red 
clover. should we winter the queen, and I know of 
no reason why we shall not, the price will be just 


| the same as for queens from our imported stock. I 


am afraid some of you will complain, for the queen 
herself and her bees are rather dark, though the 
bees show plainly the three bands. We shall hardly 
be able to send out any before July. 
HAVING THE CUSHIONS FIT CLOSELY IN THE UPPER 
STORY. 

BEES are wintering beautifully, so far; but, as we 
have had no weather colder than 2° above zero, it is 
not yet time for trouble. After a pleasant day, it 
will be a good plan to look on top of the cushions, 
and see if there are no bees that have found their 
way above them. If your cushions are not put 
down bee-tighr, the bees sometimes go up and try to 
get out at the wire-cloth-covered holes in the cap, 
and thus perish. Kemember not a bee should ever 
get above the cushions. If you can’t make your 
cushions fit bee-tight, pour in some louse chaff to fill 
up the corners. 

——_——_---~o_____—_—__- 

IN my report given last month, of hives, ete. sold, 
there were at least two errors in the figures. It 
should read like this: 

Simplicity hives, 2,760; nucleus hives, 77; 144 story 
hives, 863; wide frames to hold sections, 13,349; 
— frames, 45,314; sections, 408,978; and 10,284 Ib. 
oO an, 


During the season, we sold 1,705 queens. Of these, 
44 were imported; 252 were tested; 1,197 were 
dollar; 21 were hybrids; 29 were blacks. We also 
sold 24 whole colonies, and 38 nuclei. I give the 
above, that you may see what is mostly in demand; 
for instance, there are a great many more Simplici- 
ty hives sold, than anything else; also nearly % of 
all the queens wanted are dollur queens. As these 
have now been before the people several years, they 
probably know what kind is most profitable to order. 
PRIZES AND PREMIUMS. 

I HOPE the friends who think differently will ex- 
cuse me for thinking it unwise to offer any thing in 
the shape of premiums and prizes, at fairs or con- 
ventions, that may excite a spirit of competition 
and rivalry, or any thing likely to result in dissatis- 
faction. I would reward every thing that is good, 
but I would not make any offer for the best. It may 
be urged, that no one ought to feel hard or com- 
plain, when he is not given the first prize, but, inas- 
much as there is no way that I know of but to take 
humanity as it is, I feel strongly impressed, that we 
should beware of encouraging the love of this mild- 
er sort of gambling. Therefore, my friends, will 
you excuse me for saying I cannot publish any of- 
fers of prizes, for the largest number of subscribers, 
for the best show of honey, for the best essay, or 
any thing of the kind. 

LUCERNE AND ALFALFA. 
In reply to yours of Dec. 2d, we will say: All cata- 





| logue give prices on both separately, but, as they 


always come out of the same bag, the prices are al- 
ways the same. Lucerne is the name this clover has 
been grown under, for at least one century. 8 me 
inventive genius in California has brought the same 
thing out under the name of Alfalfa, but, no matter; 
it is good fodder, and if it would stand our winters 
better, would be very profitable. A. UC. KENDEL. 
Cleveland, O., Dec. 3, 1879. 


I thought when the two plants stood side 
by side in our garden they looked surprising- 
ly alike, but as seedsmen advertised the two, 
I thought they must be different. I wonder 
if these same seedsmen are not just a little 
bit guilty of more of that same kind of work, 
especially in garden seeds; pease, lettuce, 
and the like, for instance. 
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DEPOSITORY OF | 


Blasted Aopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


| ter quarters in fine condition last 


MUST confess [am dis»ppointcdin bees. Wheth- 
er or not my poor success is because I live in 
‘ New England. where honey is not produced in 
very large quantities, | do not know. 
IN THE SHADE OR IN JHE SUN FOR WINTER? 

In the first place, many bees were lost on the 
snow. When 1 bought them, I set the hives in a 
sunny place, and, on the first day that was a little 
warm, they flew out, staining the snow, and leaving 
their dead bodies in great numbers, while others, 
bought at the same place, which were in the shade, 
did not tly out at all. 

‘* BLESSED BEES.” 

T read the reports in GLEANINGS, of the success of 
those who had frame hives, and was also rather * ta- 
ken in”’ by that fascinating book, “The Blessed 
Bees.’” Now, do you think I did right in deciding to 
transfer my bees into a Langstroth hive? I did it in 
spite of the di-c -urnge ments [ received from others | 
wh» said it was impossible. | placed one frame of 
boxes in the hive. The roadsides and fields began to 
be covered with white clover, and I thought they 
ought to make a nice little lot of honey, especially if 
they did no! swarm; bur they did not seem to do 
much in the boxes, and when I took them out after 
the bu kwheat bloom, there was nothing in them at , 
all, ar d the foundation-starters were somewhat eat- 
en. Do you think thisis becruse there is not enough 
pastursge, or because the colony is not strong 
enough? Basswoc dis almost unheard of here; so, 
would it not be well to sow some of the honey 
plants? or would it be a good plan to feed them up 
next spring with grape sugar?’ I have a Doolittle 
smoker, but can not make it werk. L came near. 
taking Mrs. Cotton's offer before I knew she was a 
fraud, Wa. L. Hype. 

Lyme, Ct., Nov. 24, 1879. 

I am sorry to hear you are disappointed, 
my friend, but the best advice I can give is 
for you to go slowly, and demonstrate for 

yourself. with your one or two hives, what 

ees will do, before placing very much de- 
pendence upon what others may say. Not) 
that others do not tell the truth, but that 
what succeeds with them may not succeed 
just the same with you. *“ Blessed Bees,” I 
have no scruple in branding as a positive un- | 
truth, because almost everybody who reads 
itaccepts it as truth and not fiction. Iam 
quite sure the State of Connecticut will give 
as good results as the general run of other | 
States. if you persevere and become a proti- | 
cient. You. probably, like the rest of us, | 
have had a poor season ; but, had your colo. | 
ny been strong, I think an old hand would 
have got some surplus honey, at least. 
would not, at present. place much depend- 
ence on raising honey plants. Take care of 
the honey that is yielded naturally, first,and | 
leave it to older hands to experiment with | 
artificial pasturage. 





a C @> f) t t | 
Hor-Hite Departnent. 
YS aC ~~ =. YE~ ila 
‘f¢ HAVE nothing very big to tell about my bees, 
except that I lost 14 out of 22 last winter, and 
some that came through were not able to swarm 
this summer. I think the cause of loss was their 
being kept ina cellar that was too cold. This sum- 
mer has been a very poor one in Delaware county 
for making honey. and stocks are now generally 
very light, both in bees and honey. Iam a beginner | 


~~ 


| who kept about twenty hives. 


| friend S., in your affliction. 


in the business, and thougbt I put my bees into win- 
: fall, but in the 
spring I made up my mind I did not know anything 
about bees. My courage revived a little, however, 
and I thought I would purchase a few to make up 
the break. So I started out to one of my neighbors, 
I asked him how his 
bees hid wintered. 

“First rate,”’ said he. 

I asked him if I could purchase a few colonies. 

“Oh! yes,” said he; **we have far too many.” 

“We will go down and look at them,”’ said I. 

“Oh!” was his reply, “I haven’t time (he was 
working the team); just go down and pick out what 
you want, and when you come after them at night, 
we will arrange it.”’ 

I thought that would have becn a good chance for 
an expert. 

To my surprise, T found them all standing on their 
summer stands where they had been wintered. 
There was no wind-break of any description, and a 
good many of them were not even covered witha 
board, and some of the old hives were cracked on 
two and three sides, and the bees were working just 
splendidly. How is that for chaff packing? At 
night T loaded five hives into mv wagon and paid him 
$15.00,and we parted friends. I carried them home 
safe, and they have done well for this year. [Tweuld 
like to tell vou howthe robbers went for some of my 
half-dead hives, and how I succecded in sas ing them; 
but vou huve such a big family to sympathise with, 
1 will forbear. I bought a nice Italian queen of L. 
C. Root, in June, and was successful in introducing, 
und bave raised some queens this summer. [ now 
have 31 hives put away in thesame cellar, onl; made 
a good desl warmer, with a cement floor in it: also 
the chambers of the hives are filled with fine hay. 
What the result may be remainstobeseen. I would 
like to know if it is necessary to carrv them out in 
wivter, f ra fly. FRANCES GRAHAM. 

Delhi, Del. Co., N. Y., Dee. 1, 1879. 


Why do you persist in carrying them into 


the cellar, friend G., when your neighbor 


winters his so nicely out in the wind and 
weather ? If yon can keep your cellar from 
getting too warm,I do not think you will 


‘need to take them out for a fly, and I would 


not take them out so long as they are quiet 
and doing well. I know bees sometimes 
winter all right out-doors without protec- 
tion, but there are so many other times when 


| they don’t, that I do not dare advise it. 





OBITUARY. 


Bro, Root:— While you, with many others, were 
enjo: ing Thanksgiving Day, we were sadly mourn- 
ing the loss of our dear little pet (daughter) 5 yveurs 
old. Her name was Valeria; and she alwavs said 
she was “Pa bee boy,” and often was with me 
among the bees. She sometimes called me, saving 
“The bees are swarming’; but that sweet voice is 
gone, She was only sick 8 davs. Why do such sad 
#fflictions come when one is already trying to serve 
God? Is it 10 make us still more god-like? May 
G dhelpus. Pray forus. Yours in hope, 

Martinsville, IL, De. 8, "79. Ww. St. MARY. 

May God indeed be with you and yours, 
I presume there 
are few of us who can not sympathize with 
you, and it will help us to be exreful how we 
become unthankful and fretful, while these 
little ones are spared to lighten and gladden 
our homes. Even while I write. a little one 


, of two is looking out of the window by my 


side, at the locomotive that brings our coal. 
I do not know why, friend S., God sees fit to 
afflict us so grievously, but I know it is easier, 
far easier, if we can say ** Thy will be done,” 
and rest on his promise of meeting them by 
and by, in a better and happier land. As we 
think of our own little ones. we all of us, I 
am sure, breathe a praver for our bereaved 
friend. that God may help him to bear the 
trial submissively. 
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| 
The contents of this leaf and the one following are | 


not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 


On this account, I make no charge for them, and, if you 


chuose, you can cut them out without reading. 


: Qur Homes. 


But seek ye first the kingdom of God. and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.— Matt. VL. 33. 

A\ MONG my many friends scattered all 
2, over our land and other lands, whom 

= I have known since these Home Pa- 











pers have had life, there is one I would in- | 


troduce to you to-day, by two little extracts 
from letters received from him. 

The following was the concluding sentence 
of a letter written just after he had read Our 
Homes for last February : 


Friend Root :— It looks so exceedingly selfish and | 


bigeted for an editor to ventilate himself, while de- 
nying any right to reply, that 1 have concluded to 
ask it as a favor to send me no more numbers of 
GLEANINGS. Do as you please about retaining any 
of the money. Some one has said, ** Any creed or 
opinion that shuns investigation openly manitests 
its own error,’ and it looks like an axiom. 1 wish 
you well, and I know that either here or ‘over 
there,’ you will see your error. 

Memphis, Mo., Feb. 6, '79. STEPHEN YOUNG. 

I directed that his money should be 
promptly returned, but begged him to accept 
GLEANINGS as a present, for the remainder 
of the year. I often thought of this friend, 
and hoped he might sometime see things 
differently. ; 

After the April No. was out, he wrote 
again; and although he did not agree with 
me in that either, [ was rejoiced to see bis 
letter close with these words: 


My dear friend:— With all your idiosyncrasies, I 
love you still, and ask you to forgive me for order- 
ing GLEANINGS stopped on account of ** Our Homes.” 
Speak on; I'll read all. | have re-sent the funds 
which you forgivingly returned GLEANINGS will 
be more than ever welcome. STEPHEN YOUNG. 

April 16, 1879. 

Most freely did I forgive him, and tried to 
tell him how keenly I often feel that I am 
not half worthy of so many kind and cheer- 
ing words as | get continually, through al- 
most every mail. “aa ‘cus 

Well, this brother still insists that I do 
not give both sides a hearing, and begs me 
tf publish the following : 


Friend Root: 1 bhave read all your Home Papers, 
and in every case with the deepest regret, that one 
so honest and earnest should entertain such errone- 
ous views of the Divine government. <A great ad- 
vance has been made in the las: 30 or 40 years in 
regard to the ways of God to man, and I hope and 
believe that you will not take offense at the sugges- 
tion, that your present views may perhups be but 
the awakening of the old dogmas impressed on your 
plastic mind at Sunday School, wheu a child. 

The educated and logical youth of to-day will be 
slow to accept the doctrine of a personal God, per- 
sonal Devil, and eternal punishment for the mass of 
mankind. 

In your preface to A BC, I find this passage: ‘** In 
God we trust.’ So long as we continue te trust in 
Him. and look to Him daily for help, the business 
will continue to prosper, and we shill be of use to 
ourselves and to all those about us; but just so soon 
as we cease to trust in Him, the business will go 
down; saloons will spring up about us; and ruin and 
devastation will be the end.”’ 

Now, is it possible that one evincing so much com- 
mon-sense in bee-culture can entertain such views? 

Of course, by “trus:ing in God,’”’ vou must mean 


practicing the two great commundments, loving’ 





God with all your heart, and your neighbor as your- 

self; and that those who obey are certain to succeed 

Sey business, while others are as certain to 
‘a 


But | look at the matter in the opposite light. 
Think of the millionaires —the Rothschilds, Bel: 
monts (Jews), Vanderbilts, Stewarts, and scores 
more witb hearts of flint How the elder Bennett 


| prospered in publishing the ‘*Satanic Press!’’ And 


now, Zach Chandler, who has been prefane and a 
tippler all bis life, bas left nearly $2,000,000 to an 
only child. Peter Cooper is an exception to the 
general rule; he uses his weal bh to benetit mankind, 
but he is understood to be a Free-thinker. Gerritt 


| Smith inherited his wealth but distributed it wiih a 


lavish hand to the needy, and he was a Spiritualist. 
But, »8 you uccept Jebovab of the Bible, as your 


, God, I don’t see how you can have contidence iu bim. 


According to the record, after creating heaven und 
earth and all therein, be pronounced all“ very good,” 
yet be was svon grieved at heart and repented of 
ever baving made man, because he bad become so 
corrupt. He then, by way of experiment, drowned 
the whole race with the exception of a few of the 
most promising specimens; but this venture turned 
out no better, as Noah got drunk as soon us he got 
ashore, and matters went on from bad to worse, un- 
til, us a dernier resort, he sent his only begotten son 
into the world to suffer in place of guilty man. But 
this ulso bas turned «ut no more auspicious, accord- 
ing to orthodox theologians. 

Now, my God isa very different being from that. 
He makes no mistakes, governing all things by ex- 
act and undeviating law, which insures the eternal 
progress and happiness of all his children. 

Were you to take this view ot things, you would 
be much more potent for good among your fellow 
men. Teach them that all physical and mental pxin 
bus for its obj: ct the education of the sufferer; that 
opposite causes must produce opposite effects; con- 
sequently, if doing good brings peuce of mind, injur- 
ing any one must bring m sery. 

| perceive that you regard prayer as omnipotent. 
If so, please, through prayer, show bow a being of 
infinite merey can torment a single human being 
eternally. 8. YOUNG. 


[entirely agree with your opening thought, 
friend Y., and I candidly believe I never 
quite got over the ewly Sabbath School 
teachings of my childhood, not even during 


| all those years of my life, when L was a skep- 
‘tic. I would urge this thought, too, for the 


encouragement of mothers aud fathers bring- 
ing their children up in just that way. 

Most certainly do L mean that one who 
loves God “penewamn and his neighbor as 
himself, will succeed in business; but, my 
dear friend Y., 1 did not mean to convey the 
idea that getting rich was necessarily suc- 
ceeding in business. You certainly did not 
understand that in our noon-day prayers | 
daily ask God to send me money that i may 
have a fine residence, and a gold watch aud 
chain, and all these things, to the exclusion 
of the faithful boys and girls who meet with 
me and join in the hymus, and prayers too, 
as I hope and believe’ or that Gud would 
bless our number, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the town, or world in general? Was 
the life of that man of whom you spoke a 
success, even with his two millions, while he 
was all the time a tipplery I have asked, 
and do ask, God for just so much money as L 
need to enable ine to give employment to the 
greatest number of those who honestly merit 
and need it, and as will help me to help you 
and all my readers most. If the money came 
too fast or too easily, L should lose my incen- 
tive to, and my zeal in, prayer, and | verily 
believe too much money would tempt me 
away from God, sooner than any other one 
thing in this world. I thank my Heavenly 
Father just as much for withholding the 
money that would do me injury, as i do for 
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so kindly sending just at the time, when I! 


need it most sorely. Is it not possible, my | 
friends, that it is one of the greatest mercies, | 
that we have been kept poor? I most earn- 
estly pray, that we may all be — poor, so 
long as riches have any power to do us harm, 
rather than good. 

I do not know why God has seen fit to 
punish the wicked eternally. A boy once, 
In anger, threw the scissors at his sister. and 
one of her eyes was put out. For that little 
simple act, the boy was punished for life, 
and it may be eternally, but can you blame 
God for making eyes so that they can never 
be restored again ? 

I frankly admit, friend Y., that I cannot 
answer your principal argument. During 
the years that I was a skeptic, I frequently 
dwelt upon the absurdity as I then express- | 
ed it, of God’s wasting his time in futile 
efforts to improve stubborn and unthankfal | 
mankind, and the thought would trouble me | 
even now, if I should allow myself to think 
I was capable of comprehending and discuss- | 
ing such a matter. As I grow older, [ begin 
to get a view in it, of man’s natural depravi- | 
ty and of God’s loving kindness, even to the | 








unthankful. | 

Is it probable, friend Y., that we are en- | 
tirely capable of understanding why God 
does all these things thus and so? Do you 
remember Job, xxxviili. 2? 

Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words with- | 
out knowledge? 

And xxxviii. 33.— 

Knowest thou the ordinances of Heaven? Canst | 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? 

I remember much such a letter as yours 
some little time ago. but the writer, after 
ridiculing the Bible and iny faith in it, took 
me to task also, for saying in the A BC that 
the drone had a mother but no father. [an- | 
swered him mildly, and quoted Langstroth, 
Quinby, and others. He replied, sweeping 
all these men away with a single wave of his 
hand, and called us a pack of fools for dis- | 
seminating pf thing so contrary to common 
sense, and all known laws of nature. = I 
wrote him once more, and asked him to get 
some bees. and test the point himself. is | 
reply to this was more abusive than any | 
thing before, and in despair I gave the man 
up. What do you think of such a man, my | 
friends? Ile was so sure of his ability to 
reason out these wonderful things in nature, | 
he would not even take the trouble to follow 
the directions I gave him. 

God, in his intinite wisdom has seen fit to 
give these humble Home Papers (the off- 
spring of prayer) a power for saving immor- 
tal souls, and hundreds have felt their intlu- 
ence as well as you, friend Y. Shall we! 
waste, in discussion, these precious moments 
that may just as well be spent in the service 
of the Master ? 

Whether it be in bees, or the Bible. among 
all that we do not understand, there is 
enough we do understand to enable us to go_ 
to work, and you know, 

If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine. whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself.—JOHN, vii. 17. 

Or, in other words, as in our opening text. | 

But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 


righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. 


Now here is a brother that seems stumb- 
ling, discouraged, and disheartened, on the 
very words of that last text. Let us see if 
we cannot help him and others, who are in 
debt and in trouble. 


Mr. A. I. Root:—O! how TI wish I could see and 
talk with you one hour! I have read with great in- 
terest your Home Papers. After a religious life of 
fifty years, | am in the greatest darkness that has 
ever fallen to my lot. Something over a year ago, I 
did for a brother Christian, what I thought to be re- 
quired of me as a Christian, and the result is that it 
has involved me in tinancial embarrassment, so that, 
by to-morrow, I must raise seven hundred d:llars or 
have the mortguge foreclosed on my house and lot. 

For weeks and months, I have resorted in secret 
to God, in earnest pleadings for a way of deliver- 
ance, pleading every Bible promise that I could 
think of, and yet, up to this moment, every thing is 
as dark as Egyptian night. I cannot think of any 
thing that I have not brought to the alrar, so that [ 
am like the Children of Israel at the Red Sea,—an 
impassuble sea before me, mountains on the right 
and left, with the enemy pressing me forward. 
Sometimes, [think I am like Saul on Mount Gilboa, 
forsaken and left alone. My creditor, in Europe, is 
worth his hundreds of thousands, and [ suppose 


| never knew what it was to want for a dollar, and yet 


has a heart like the nether mill stone. 
I think I do not dread so much the loss of my prop- 


| erty as the loss of my life long trust in God, as hear- 


ing and answering prayer in temporal matters as 
well as spiritual. I have been a Sabbath School 
tencher or superintendent for forty years, and have 
taken so much pleasure in impressing my scholars 
with the impossivility that anv one, under any cir- 


| cumstances, should trust God in vain, and yet Iam 


to-day out on a stormy and tempestous sea. 
After my secret devotions this morning, I was im- 
pressed with the idea of writing to you, us my heart 


| yearns for sympathy; I have nowhere to go for that 


but to God, and if all is swept away I will still look 


| up. Introuble, W.O. 


Noy. 28, 1879. 
Friend ©., I thank you for your kind, 


| frank letter. and for the confidence you have 


shown in me in coming to me in such a time 


of trouble. I pray God to direct the words I 


may say to you, and that it may not be in 
vain that you heeded the Spirit which 
prompted you to write as you have. I fear, 
my friend, that you are doubting. I know 
it is a trial to lose the property you speak of, 
but God knows best. aod. if your heart is 
right before him, and the money will con- 


| tribute to your best —— welfare, your 


yrayers Will certainly be answered. As you 
rayers Will certainly be answered. As \ 


| know, I have had some experience in asking 


God for the money I felt I needed, and I 
think L know something of the conditions 


/he requires of us before he can consistently 


answer such prayers. Forgive me if I ques- 
tion closely, for I sincerely wish to guide you 
into a happier and more trustful frame of 
mind. The promises of his word are sure in 


|giving us peace of mind, as well as the 
| things of this earth, of which we stand in 


need. 

Are you at peace with every one you know 
of on the face of the earth ‘at this present 
moment? Can you put out your hand eor- 
dially and in unteigned friendliness to every 
human being you know, even to the one who, 
you say. is rich and does not need the mon- 
ey ? When you signed with the brother you 
speak of, or did some equivalent act.did you 
not do it with a fair and plain understanding 
that you were to payitif he didnot? If you 
did this when you knew you had not the 
means to spare, you did wrong, and God may 
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think it best to let you suffer somewhat, that 
you may receive a wholesome lesson, to en- 
able you to be more careful in future. He 
knows best, and he is alwaysright. Assume 
the debt, just as you would the most honest 
one you can think of, and try to feel that it 
is to God you are giving the money, and not 
to an unfeeling enemy. If God says it is 
right to pay it. do so cheerfully, even if it 
leave you houseless and penniless. 

Who was it that said, — 

“Ye are of more value than many sparrows” ? 
and, — 

“Even the very hairs of your bead are numbered"? 


Are you sure you have never thought of 
putting your property out of your hands, or 
of concealing it, or of eluding the hand of 
the lawin any way ? Are you sure you have 
ever been ready to hand over every copper of 
the little you have without thought or wor- 
rying about the consequences, if a fulfill- 
ment of the promise you gave this brother 
demanded it? Have you been diligent and 
faithful, working early and late, ever since 
you found it was probable that you might 
1ave to pay this money? Have you wasted 
no time in reading unprofitable books, or in 
listening to idle talk that did in no way fur- 
ther the work and claims of the Master? 
Have you never lain in bed one half-hour 
when you might just as well, or better. have 
been up and doing? Are you busy now 
every Sabbath-day in working for the Mas- 
ter, and in instilling that same kind of faith 
into the minds of the little ones that you 
just spoke about? Did the darkness come 
while you were in the harness, engaged in 
this work, or has it come since you have left 
it off ? In asking these questions, I do not 
mean to say | am always perfect in these 
things. Only a very few minutes ago I felt 
that I had been writing all day, and was 
dreading this little task of writing to you, 
my brother; but had I yielded to the dispo- 
sition to look over the papers and a new 
catalogue, I should not have felt as happy as 
I do now. Temptations meet us all, I be- 
lieve. at almost every turn, and, O my broth- 
er! if we would evade these spells of dark- 
ness, we must watch and pray almost every 
minute of the day. 

Last week I felt blue and dull one day ; 
my spirits seemed to oppress me, and I had 
no heart or energy for anything. I tried to 
think what it was, but could think of noth- 
ing that I had done that was wrong or in 
the least out of the way. I went off ‘by my- 
self and prayed. and asked God to tell me 
Why it was that my usual happiness and joy- 
ousness were gone. As I[ prayed, [ began 
looking back and scanning the events of the 
day. Pretty soon my mind caught on an in- 
cident, and something seemed to say that 
these dismal feelings had their source and 
origin somewhere about that spot. I thought 
back. Yes; there it was. It must be be- 
cause I had there been a little careless and 
regardless of telling the exact truth. Mem- 
ory went back a little further, and I saw 
other places in which I had put a seltish 
construction on things I had said. Still more 
came to my mind; in fact, 1 saw them all 
along. At one time I had been extravagant 


in my speech; at another time I had spoken 
hastily and carelessly ; again, 1 had made 
something a little funnier by telling it as it 
might have been instead of exactly as it was. 
As these things loomed up, it seemed to me 
as if I could hear the words, ** Liar! liar!” 
pronounced, and that they were not so very 
Inappropriate, after all. In dismay, I turned 
to that only Friend—to that only Savior, 
and, as it were, fell on my knees before him. 
** Forgive me, O my Savior! forgive me this 
once again,” for it was aprayer [ had uttered 
many times before, ‘t and I will try hard, so 
very hard, to do better in this one respect. 

will think every morning, every noon, and 
every night, and I will make it my especial 
business, all the day long, to be careful be- 
fore | speak.”” As L prayed [ laid my plans 
for a more vigorous fight than any 1 had 
ever made before, against this besetting sin. 
All at once I bethought me that L was h tp- 
py again. Yes, a whole flood of quiet joy 
had come, and I could feel, if not hear, — 

* This is all ITwant, my child; the past is 
forgiven, freely forgiven. Go thy way, and 
sin no more.” 

This is the way in which I escape dark- 
ness, my friend, for God always shows me 
where L have done wrong, and always for- 
gives me when I get into that attitude. If I 
have wasted my time, or made a foolish use 
of my money, I often feel that he wishes me 
to bear the consequences, that [ nay remem- 
ber better in the future, as a kind father 
would school and train a beloved child; but 
he never turns away from me when | am in 
real distress. I have hard, unpleasant duties 
to take up; but when I can feel they are for 
the Master’s sake. and that it is his will I 
should bear this little burden, it soon be- 
comes a joyous one. When L have been pa- 
tient long, and have taken up some task that 
my selfish nature is strongly inclined to slip 
out of, how beautifully the following lines 
sometimes burst forth: 

“Come unto me, all ye that Inbor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my y ke upon 
you, and learn of me; for t am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall tind rest unto yoursouls. For my 
jy okeis easy, and my burden is light.’’"- “VAaTr. xi. 23-30. 

If it is all in his hands, my friend, and we 
are doing just the very best we can, why 
need we be gloomy, or worry ? 

If there is no prospect ahead of your being 
able to earn or to raise this money, let the 
homestead go. and trust and expect God to 
take care of you. Come outof that darkness 
any way, friend O. In the name of our Sav- 
ior, Jesus Christ. who died for us both. I bid 

you come out. If there is a prospect of your 
toe ln able to earn the money in a few years, 
tell your creditor so, and pay him just a lit- 
tle, if you can. Go and see whoever has 
charge of the matter, and have a friendly 
talk aboutit. After it is arranged to let you 
have another trial of it, as | know it will be, 
ask God to help you to work it out, and then 
go to work. As you value your peace of 
mind,—nay, as you value the salvation of 
your soul, — work, work, and doubt no more. 
Be up and doing, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Work until you go to sleep at night, 
and, as you deal the vigorous strokes, say, 
** Get thee behind me, Satan,’’ with an ener- 
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gy and faith that will, with God’s help, carry | 


you to the gates of the golden city. 

My friend. I have spoken thus to an utter 
stranger: I know nothing of your faults and 
failings, but I trust God has directed these 
words, and that they may do good. If I 
never meet you here on earth. I hope to meet 
you in the world beyond; and I contidently 
expect to hear, ere long. that you are out of 


_trouble. May God bless and guide you! 





And now, a few words to others of my 
friends who are in debt, and who, like our 
friend above, may be getting discouraged 
and disheartened: Please do not mistake 
me, my friends, when I say the first and 
most important thing to be done, is to go 
down on your knees, and ask your Heavenly 


Father to help you. A few days ago, in| 


talking with a voung man who was going to 
start a saloon, that he might get the where- 
with to pay his debts, he came out with the 
question, 

“Mr. Root, what shall I do, to support my 
wife and children ?” 

Of course, I gave him the advice IT have 
given above. Ile laughed ironically, and 
told of an old fellow he knew that prayed 
the Lord to take care of his sheep, and they 
starved to death, the whole of them. Are 
there any of my readers who can so far mis- 


take me as to think L mean that God will pay | 


their debts while they sit by the stove? You 
have no business asking God to help you, 
unless you are doing all you ean, and instead 
of doing less, after so praying. I should cer- 
tainly expect you to continue doing all you 
‘an. and more as the Lord gives you oppor- 
tunity. In the first place, you want your 
creditor or creditors to be patient, and give 
you a little time. Ask God to bless your 
words or letters to them, and then state the 
case fairly and honestly. Do not, by any 
means, allow yourself to cherish any hard 
feelings toward them, even should they be 
importunate, and speak or write harshly; 
those you owe, in all probability, have be- 
friended you, or you would not be owing 


them. If you get a dunning letter, reply to | 


itat once. Any reply, no matter how brief, 
is better than silence. I know it is often 
said promises are cheap. but I believe the 
world thinks far better of a man who keeps 
promising, than one who makes no reply at 
all. If, along with your promises, you can 
pay just a little, on what you owe, it will go 
a great way in restoring confidence. God 
seems to honor even little evidences of good 
intentions, and the man who keeps paying a 
little, month after month, or year after year, 
will in the end triumph. Do not, I implore 
you. my friends, ever give up. and make up 
your minds you will have to go down to your 
ast sleep with the consciousness of having 
used some other brother or sister's hard 
eirnings, for which you have never rendered 
them any equivalent. | know a hard work- 
ing farmer's boy, who got a few hives of 
bees. He chopped wood to pay for his bees 
and hives, getting up and working early in 
the morning, and late at night. With the 
sweat of his face, did he earn his little pos- 
sessions. Hard and rough were his hands, 
and bent was his form with toil, yet he loved 





work. and loved his bees. To get his crop 
of honey secured in good shape, he got in 
debt some for boxes and an extractor. He 
raised a fine crop of honey, and took it to a 
city to sell. At one of the groceries, he was 
offered a better price, but the proprietor 
said he could not pay him for it that day. 
I[e trusted him, and a few months after 
learned that the man was irresponsible. He 
never got a cent for his honey, and the blow 
seemed to crush him entirely. How could 
that man, how could any body, be content, 
to take a boy’s hard earnings. like that? 
My friend. are you sure that the money that 
you or T may be owing somebody. and which 
shonld have been paid long ago, is not indi- 
rectly robbing some poor son) in just that 
way? Do you know that professing Chris- 
tians sometimes sit down idly, with folded 
hands, by the fire. when thev have appro- 
priated, perhaps eaten up, just such hard 
earnings of others? Does some one say, 
* But what else can IT do?” T will try to tell 
you presently. I wish first to follow the 
fortunes of this boy. Hle seemed to lose 
| heart in his work, and his bees were neglect- 
ed. TI soon saw him with a cigar in his 
mouth. idling away his time. Do you not 
see why. boys, I almost shudder at such a 
sight? He has not paid me for the supplies 
he bought last, but I do not care for that; I 
would rather lose it a thousand times. than 
to feel that my young friend is in danger of 
being lost. Do youask how praving could 
have saved this boy from making bad bar- 
gains? That is exactly what I expect pray- 
ing to do, or rather praying and working. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of Ged, 
that giveth to ail men liberally, and upbraideth not; 
and it shall be given bim.— Jas. i. 5. 

Do you not realize that wisdom is far ahead 
of physical strength?’ The weakest and 
most obscure one among us, had he wisdom, 
even in business matters, would far outstrip 
the mighty. Ask God to save you from 
making bad debts, and ask him to bless you 
in making business ventures. but by all 
means push ahead. and show him by your 
actions. that you mean what you say. 

What shall I do? Iam asking God now, 
, to guide me and give me wisdom, while I 

attempt to answer this question. To those 
who have wages or salaries, I would say stick 
to your places. and do your work faithfull 

and cheerfully and well. in the sight of God, 
and it will soon be well in the sight of man. 

If your time is a// occupied, the greatest task 

you may have is to learn to save. A little 
scrap of paper sent me by one of you seems 
to hit the point. 

A wife, writing to a frien’, said: 

“We have a cosy house; it is thrice dear t» us be- 
cause it ls our own. 

We have bought it with the savings of our earn- 
ings. Many were the soda fountains, the confee- 
tionary saloons, and the necessaries of the market 
we had to pass; many atime mv noble husband de- 
nied himself the comforts of tobacco, the refresh- 
ing draught of beer, wore bis old clothes, and even 
patched up boots; and I,O me! made my old bon- 
net do, wore the plainest clothes, did the plainest 
cooking. 

Saving was the order of the house, andto havea 
home of our own had been our united aim. Now we 
have. There is no lantlord troubling us with rais- 
ing the rent, and exacting this orthat. There is no 
‘fear barbored in our bosom that in sickness or ip old 

‘age we will be thrown out of house and home, and 
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the money which otherwise would have gone to pay 
the rent is sufficient to keep us confortable in the 
winter days of life. 

This is the point exactly; and when one 
once gets ight down to it, it is astonishing 
how little will give us all the comforts of life, 
and I have many times been surprised to 
learn of the new and unexpected happiness 
which comes to one who sets seriously at 
work to ** go without things,” when it is done 
for Christ’s sake; and if paying our just 
debts is not Christ’s work, then I do not 
know what is. 

Tnasmuch as ve have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 
MATT. xxv. 40 

In the first of the Home Papers. I gave you 
experiments to show how cheaply one can 
provide himself with plenty of food, and im- 
prove his health and spirits at the same time. 
Some years have passed since then, but I 
have no reason to change the views then ex- 
pressed. While I think of it, IT am glad to 
say there is a prospect, that the Home Pa- 
pers will soon be published in book form, 
with such changes as may be deemed best. 

You are busy all day. Very well; but 
what do you do with your long evenings ? 
A great many will say they are tired, and 
need rest. [low do you take your rest? If 
you are neara town, perhaps you go down 
to the stores and groceries. Stores and gro- 
ceries are good things,—in fact. they are 
very good things, but I cannot think they 
are good places to ‘rest’? in. Too many of 
the people whom I find resting there are 
smoking the same cigars I was speaking of 
alittle back. Others who do not smoke tell 
stories that are idle, if they are not positively 
bad. I cannot help fearing for the boy who 
spends his evenings in stores and groceries. 
Some of you stay at home and read. Very 
well, but i do not believe it is best to read a 
great deal at one time; no not even though 
you are reading the Bible. When I read the 
Bible a whole hour, it does not do me half 
the good which it does to catch a glimpse of 
some text when I am so hurried I cannot 
take time to read more than one verse. 
What sha/l you do? If you cannot do some- 
thing to lay up treasures here on earth (it is 
right to lay up enough to pay your debts), 
lay them up in Heaven. Help somebody. 
That is a glorious way of resting. If 10 0ne 
else is near, help your wife. 1 believe wives 
are always busy, and they are almost always 
busy in something that is useful. It may be 
a good thing to sit down and talk occasional- 
ly; but if you are asking God to help you 
every morning and night, I do not believe it 
is best to sit and talk very long. When I 
write on the Home Papers until [ am re tdy 
to go home and go to bed, I feel the approv- 
ing voice of conscience much more strongly 
than when I read all the evening, or talk 
with somebody, lazily or idly. A young 
friend told me last evening, that he had all 
his married life stayed at home with his wife 
evenings, but he began to think it was not 
best for him to continue to do so. During 
the long winter evenings. he and his wife 
would get to arguing, and finally disagree to 
such an extent, that it was unpleasant to 
both of them. After he mentioned it, it oc- 
curred to me that I knew of another husband 


and wife that came very near arguing ‘‘ once 
upon a time.” They came so near it that 
they neither of them felt ‘really happy,” at 
thetime,atanyrate. What was the trouble ? 
I think the trouble was, that at least one of 
them had nothing to do for a little while. 
**Satan always finds ’’— ete. 

What shall we do? work! rest yourself 
by working. Why, bless your heart, my 
friend, the happiest life that is in store for a 
mortal is one where you are always busy. 
Whatat? Why, there area thousand things. 
I will tell you afew of them. Getapen, and 
improve your hand-writing. Right under my 
hand, are hundreds of letters from you. my 
friends, and — will it pay for you to improve 
your hand-writing? Whew! the real good, 
plain writers are so scarce that, when [ tind 
one, I ean hardly help saying, ‘* I wonder if 
I could hire that fellow,” although I have 
hundreds of applications all the time. The 
hand-writing of the girl who Will correct this 
just as soon as it leaves my tvne-writer is 
worth, at least, 25c. a day to her. If she 
should apply to me fora situation, I would 
estimate it at that. If you cannot all write 
as well as she, you can at least all improve 
greatly. Our friend Hutchinson, who fills 
the first page every month, though by no 
means a pretty writer, writes so plain that I 
ean read it about as well as print; and it is 
so carefully punctuated that I do not have to 
pay a skilled and educated hand for prepar- 
ing it for the journal. Since business, of 
late, is getting to be so much done by writ- 
ing. will it not pay you to use these winter 
evenings to improve your hand-writing ? 
Bad writing costs both you and myself,—I 
guess I won't say how much, every year. If 
you have something to sell, rig up the appa- 
ratus I have described on another page, and 
then your writing will be as good as money 
in the bank. One more thought; if the apol- 
ogy you write to those you are owing is well 
and carefully written, it may have the effect 
of softening them toward you. 

Aside from the writing, learn to save mon- 
ey by manufacturing the things you must 
have, instead of buying them. I used to 
laugh at my mother for twisting up papers 
to light the lamp with, to save buying match- 
es. When I laughed, I was not worth near- 
ly as much as I amnow, but, if she had the 
time to do it, I now think it was just right. 
Sit down with a pencil and paper, and figure 
on every article you are obliged to buy in 
your household. Ask God to help you and 
give you patience, and you will be astonished 
at what you can save. Of the things you 
have to buy. find out what amount you are 
going to need fora year, and then with your 
copying pad, get tigures from several deal- 
ers, pd examine their goods, and see 
where you can buy best. You will be aston- 
ished at the difference there is in prices, for 
the same article. I do not mean to have you 
ponens and nigardly, but I want you to 
ve carefuf and faithful. Buy of those you 
are owing, in preference to anybody else, 
prices being equal, but pay cash down, and 
then you can ask for close tigures with a 
clear conscience. 

Iam a yankee, and lik» to buy and sell, 
but may God help me, an you too, to buy 
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and sell so that those with whom we have to | 
do will be benetited as well as ourselves. 
If you are a bee-keeper, have a neat place to 
retail your honey, and have every thing nice | 
and convenient. If you are a carpenter, 
spend your evenings in planning and mak- 
ing little helps for the household, — things 
that many will want; and have the prices so 
low that your customers will be surprised | 
as well as pleased; the same with the tin- 
smith; the same with the blacksmith; and 
so on all through; but in all that you do, my 
friends. pray and work at every step. Let 
your foremost object and aim be to benetit 
others, and your next, to get fair pay for 
your work. Never loose sight of the idea 
that it is better to work for 25 c. a day, than 
to remain idle. Do this, my friends. and you 
ean not help succeeding; for. although the 
world is full of people, there is room, great 
room, and always will be room. for those who 
start out with the earnest determination to 
obey the command, 

Sek ye first the kingdom of God. and bis right- 
eousnuess; and all these things shull be added unto 
you. 


My friends, this is Christmas Eve. I am 
alone with my type-writer and the piles of | 
letiers you have been sending me — For years 
back. there have been warm, friendly ex- 
pressions in them. in regard to the Ilome Pa- 
pers. but this winter they exceed, by far, in 
numbers and in warmth of expression, what | 
they ever did before. I once almost feared 
to go on with them. I can not fear now, for 
Tam abundantly satisfied with the floods of 
cheer and encouraging words that have come 
from you. I tried. for a while, toreply brief- 
ly to you all, but it is now impossible; and I 
beg you will take this as a reply, and believe 
me. When I tell you that not one of these kind 
words has been Jost. or passed by unheeded 
I prayed that [might help you. and be of use 
to you, and God has answered this prayer; give 
him the thanks. What shall I do to show 
my gratitude to you all. this Christmas Eve ? 

I will tell you what I have been thinking. 
1 have finished the Home Papers, or rath- 
er had finished them, and I mentally figured 
up what it would cost me to put in just two 
leaves more, that I might talk with you a lit- 
tle further on this occasion. It will cost me 
just about $50 00; may God bless my words 
to-night. on these four pages. and may he 
make this investment a profitable one, for 
his name’s sake! 

I want first to give you a little picture of 
one of the homes where GLEANINGS goes. 
To explain it. [ must remark, that I de- 
cided this year that it was not right to send 
out our price list, as I had heretofore done, 
with the journal, and so I mailed them all to 
you in Nov., paying the postage, which was 
quite a little bill. Several of you took the 
price list for Dec. GLEANINGS, it Was so much 
enlarged ; and among them our good friend 
whom I will now allow to speak for himself. 

Bear in mind that he is thinking I have 
dropped the Home Papers. 

Broth r Root :—To-day I went down town. looked 
in my post office box, »nd saw a package. T thought 
at onee, this is from Brother Root. [ tore it open, 
ard found I was right. I went into a store and 
thenght J would read Our Homes, but found T was 
without my glasses. I hurried home; but when I | 


/ would not yet stop. 


came there, my girl wanted me to put some window 
glass in before dinner; so, when dinner was ready, I 
took my glasses and the bee bouk, laid them beside 
my plate, asked God’s blessing, and waited on grand- 
mother, and then took up the bee book, thinking to 
read at least part of Our Homes, us you name it, be- 
fore I ate my dinner; for I always like to read holy 
reading to my family, when we sit aruund the table, 
for there they will all hear it. 

I opened the book, turned over, but couldn't find 
the place. 1 said to my children, 

“I don’t believe there is any home reading in this 
book.” 

One said, 

**Oh! you have not found it yet.” 

But [ looked it all through, and to my great sur- 
prise I fuund nothing that L looked for. 

well. lL was completely puzzled, but could not al- 
low myself to think for a moment that as good a 
manas A. Ll. Root hud ceased to work in the vine- 
yard of the Master; and yet, why not coniinue this 
important and extensive work, which would reach 
so many minds and herts, und, without fail, bea 
blessing to many a@one? “hy, dear brother. your 
preaching is just what the world needs, and I know 
u is the spirit of God in your heart, that moves ) ou. 
I believe that the good Lord has raised you up for 
this good work. 

Now, just think what an instrument you can be, 
by putting in2or3 pages of s'ch holy reading, to 
gladden the hearts of many of God's children, and to 
ming in wany who are not now his children, but 
who will call thee blessed in eternivy. It is a mes- 
sage from God; sendit slong; it may be,—yes, IL 
firmly believe it will be, as leven mixed in meal; it 
will rise and spread till it reaches eternity. 

Dear brother, we are the representatives of God, 
the light of the world, the salt of the earth; let us 
never become weary in well doing, but always be 
about our Master’s business, and he will raise us up 
and give us in return the indwelling of his Holy 
Spirit, to rule in and over us. 

If | had anything else to say to encourage you, I 
But may God’s blessing rest up- 
on these lines, for the salvation of souls and to the 


‘ glory of God. 


Pray for me, and let me often hear of you. I may 
never see you here, but if we are faithful to our eall- 
ing, we will mvet in Heaven. Good-night, brothe:. 

Y psilanti, Mich., Dec. 18, 1879. JOEL RESSLER. 


Does it not seemas if you could really see 
our good friend hunting for his spectacles ? 
and, when he finds he has left them, careful- 
ly putting the* bee-book” in his pocket ? 
When he gets home, he attends patiently to 
all the little duties first, asks God's —— 
on them all, then waits on grandmother ( 
amafraid I know somebody who might get a 
good lesson there), and at length wipes his 
glasses, and turns over the leaves for the 
**home reading.’’ There was a providence 
in it all, friend R.; had you not made that lit- 
tle mistake, I should never have known what 
a warm place I had in that family circle 
away up there in Michigan. I think God’s 
blessing has indeed rested on the lines you 
wrote, for long shall I remember and be en- 
couraged by the thought that, in at least one 
home, my poor work has been called ** holy 
reading.’ and has been given a place near to 
the family Bible. 

Two letters have been received cautioning 
me against holding up ** pious people who do 
not pay their debts.” Here is one: 


Will you allow one who is deeply interested in 
“Our Homes”’ department of GLEANINGS tosuggest 
aquery? If so, read on. 

Are you really sure that your reply to H. Alley, in 
Dec. No., 1879, p. 498, was dictate d by the Holy Spirit? 
Is this your special mission? Where would such a 
course lead as to the size of the journal and in its 
consequences to all concerned? Matt. vii. 1.—2d 
Thess. iii. 15. Would not a continuing of holding up 
the right, as shown in God's providential leading, in 
your very marked experiences, win from error bet- 
ter than holding them up to scorn? Matt. xviii. 15. 
—Ist Sam. xii. 23. 
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However you may decide, I believe from the tone 
of your articles, you will nut be offended by the sug- 
gestion of — A FRIEND. 

Delavan, Wis., Dec. 20, 1879. 

To be sure, I am not offended, my friend, 
but my faith in Christian people is greater 
than you think perhaps. Of course, | did 
not mean, nor did friend Alley, those who 


wished to pay their debts and could not. but | 


the class who make professions of Christian- 
ity on purpose to cheat their fellow men. I 
do not think GLEANINGs will ever have to 
be enlarged to give the names of such, nor 
have I the remotest idea that I shall ever 
have occasion to show up one who fears God. 
The man or boy who writes a square, honest, 
‘andid letter, when appealed to in such a 
matter, God will take care of, by raising up 
friends to his aid, wherever he may be pliac- 
ed. ‘The matter came up at our noon-day 
service. Mr. Gray said he had never, in all 
his business experience which has extended 
to several states of our Union, known a man 
distressed for a debt, where he was yee’ 
and faithfully doing all he could. Although 
I have no money to spare, show me a man 
or boy, girl or woman, Who has the fear of 
the Lord in his heart, and who will go right 
along letting his actions speak as well as his 
words, and I will hand over the money that 
they may want, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

This is a pretty strong assertion, my 
friends, I know; but, in every case that has 
come under my notice, where there was 
trouble and want, I could, by a very few 
questions, find some point where the individ- 
ual refused to obey, and to trust himself and 
his affairs entirely in God’s hands, as com- 
manded in the word of God. From my 
stack of letters, here is one right to the point. 

Brother Root:— A few years ago, T found myself 
without employment, and a thousand dollars below 
par, with a big family on my hands; but | promised 
the Lord I would be faithful, and work at the first 
job that turned to my hand. Well, it was a job of 
white-washing; and I have never seen the time 
since that | have not had all I could do, and [ never 
had a man come to me for work but what I could 
tind something for him to do. I have given empl -y- 
ment to a doz. or more of hands, but among all of 
them, | have not found one to take care of my bees. 
What shall I do? GEO. M KELLOGG. 

Pleasant Hill. Cass Co., Mo., Nov. 14, 1879. 


There, boys, do you see the point? If our 
friend only received 25e. a day, for that white- 
washing, he would have been cheerful about 
it, for he was working for God, and God knew 
what wages was best for him. This trust 
and faith is what is wanted. Our friend is 
now a market gardener, cupleying many 
hands, and the poor fellow is in trouble now, 
because God, after having found him faith- 
ful in a few things, has made him ruler over 
so many that he can’t get any body to take 
care of a part of them. Keep up your faith, 
friend K.; kneel down and ask God to send 
you a bee-keeper, and you will find one, with- 
out a particle of doubt. Perhaps you will 
find him where, of all the places on earth, 
you least expected him; for the dear Saviour 
seems to delight in showing us the overlooked 
blessings that have always existed almost 
under our very noses. 

Do you think I speak positively of that 
of which I am not certain? J.ast summer, a 
young man who is working his way through 


‘college wrote me that, while kneeling in 





wrayer, God had directed him to come to me. 
Vithout hardly taking time to consider the 
matter, I told him to come along, and. after 
he got to Medina, I had forgotten about it, 
and came very near telling him | could not 
possibly make a place for him. I was almost 
out of health at the time. and was so worried 
trying to scrape up brains enough to make a 
good index tomy A Bb © book, which was 
just completed, that I felt as if I hadn’ta 
minute to look after anybody, especially a 
new comer. After looking up the letter to 
see what [had told the clerks to write him, | 
finally had faith enough to ask him to go 
with me to prayer meeting. and to feel that 
God would likely take care of us both. On 
my knees in the meeting, I asked God to 
show me what L could do for this new friend. 
To my surprise, the answer burst upon me 
that L could give him the index to compile, 
that he might take care of me, and ease my 
failing health. instead of my taking care of 
him. I found, next morning, that he was 
a skillful bee-keeper, as well as a scholar, 
and he took hold of the book, examined it in 
all its parts and phages. ina way that none 
but an outsider could do. and gave us the 
beautiful and comprehensive index which 
many of you have seen. Now, this is not 
half of it. 

At the time I speak of, there was a poor 
fellow in jail, with whom I seemed to make 
little headway. In fact, I was discouraged 
with him, almost at the outset. Well, this 
young student went with me to the jail Sun- 
day morning, and then, before I knew it. he 
was going into the jail evenings; and, pretty 
soon, he had earried this poor ignorant broth- 
er of his a slate and pencil, and later. a writ- 
ing book and pens and ink. During the 
summer, he not only taught him to read a d 
write. but he taught him of the Saviour’s 
love. and from that huinble stone room. the 
first letter the boy ever wrote in his life went 
home to his mother and sisters in Canada, 
exhorting them to become followers of the 
Saviour, and telling them of his new life. 

Up, up, up. came * Chris.”’ for that was 
what we used to eall him, and when God 
opened his prison doors, and sent him out a 
free man. as he has done others before him, 
of whom I have told you. and as God always 
does, when it is best for them to be out. he 
Was, in truth. a new man, and really born 
again. My friends, imagine those two, the 
teacher and the pupil, bending over their 
books in that little room.—the one happy, 
because he knew he was doing the will of 
Him who said, ‘* I was sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me,” the other, happy because 
he was forgetting his oaths and curses, his 
vile and tilthy stories among his former as- 
sociates (he had been a sailor on the lakes), 
and because he was beginning to drink of 
the pure waters of everlasting life. Do you 
wonder that it seems to me as if angels must 
have been hovering over them at such times ? 
Chris has gone back to Canada. but God is 
with him. Mr. House, for it was he, has 
gone back to his college work. that he may 
be fitted for a missionary to Africa. Do you 
know how I thank God for the glimpses I 
had of the lives of those two? How 1 would 
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like to see their bright, pure, happy faces to- | 


night! Shall I give you a little extract from 
the letters of each? They will forgive me 
for it, for they know I do it to help others. 


I have settled myself ina very quiet place, hav- 
ing hir- d with a farmer for one year, for $160.00, 

I can go to church and Sunday school every Sun- 
day. I would have liked to work for you, but I saw 
that you were not busy enough to employ me. 
met some of my old shipmates, and found it no 
trouble to do right among them. It seemed very 
odd to them when [ would not drink with them. 

I shali never forget your kindness, and the trouble 
you took in teaching me. I send my best respects 
to ven all. CHRIS fOPHER IBBOTSON. 

Kilbride, Ont., Can., Oct. 19, 1879. 

My friends, the letter is written as well as 
the average ones I get from you, who have 
written for years instead of a few short 
months. May God bless you. Chris, for re- 
membering the little I did for you. It was 
Mr. House. to whom you owe so much, but 
most of all to God. who moved our hearts to 
do this for a brother in trouble. 


As to myself, lam getting on nicely, thoug’: [am 
greatly pressed by my studies. [work for my room, 
and by boarding myself. have reduced my board 
bill to 7c. per week Two of us board togerher, and 
live on the “fat of the land’ for the above amount. 

We look forward to a great religous work this 
winter. 

1 often think of, and pray for. your work. 
rious means I bear of you very frequently 


By va- 


Sunday Schoolin Abbe) ville, though it must have 
been a struggle for you. 
How is the work ut the Infirmary and at the Jail? 


The last [ heard from Chris, he was in Canada; he | 
had bired out on a farm fora year, and was receiv- | 


ing good waves. 

The thoughts of my many Medina ‘friends are 
among the most pleasint [ have. Please rem mber 
me kindly to the shop hands, andalso to Ernest and 
your wife. 

In the fellowship of Christ, 
ag College, O., Dee. 22, °79. 


your friend, 

W. B. Howse. 
Last Sabbath, the Mth, Mr. Mathews, the 
one who is doing so great a work in the line of read- 


ing matter tor jails, spoke in the 2d church. Per- 
haps you saw him in Medina. When a boy his home 
was here, and he was Known as the one-armed boy 
whe sold peanuts on the College square. A 
papers was sent from here. W. B. H. 


Are not the angels watching over those | 


two boys still? Will God not see to it that 
they do not suffer? I am afraid friend H. 
will scold me * awfully,” for having put this 


in print, but the point of being able to board | 
himself on 75c. per week, is just the illustra- 
Ido you not see that one) 
could lay up a little money, if he earned only | 
And do you not see that weall. | 
every one of us, can lay up something, if we | 


tion I wanted. 


50e. a day ? 


really want to. I have had many close talks 
with friend H., about these answers to pray- 
er. and he has trusted me with his accounts 
of his close economy, in a way he would not 
otherwise have done. 


they have plenty of good food, for this small 
sum. If you want to know how it is done, I 
shall have to refer you again to the opening 
chapters of Our Homes. 


Do you not now get a clear view of what I | 


meant when I said I did not fear to help 
those who were ready to obey? I engaged 
to pay him during his vacation a dollar aday. 
When he was ready to return. it was a real 
pleasure to me, to pay him, all in alump, 25e. 
extra foreach day. This * lump” happen- 
ed -———was there really any happen about 
it?——happened to be just about the 


T think | 
it was best, under th» circumstances, to give up the | 


box of | 


1 " ; Should you go to dine | 
with him, I think you would find it true, that | 


| amount he needed to enable him to start in 
school squarely with the world, and he call- 
ed it, [ presume, an answer to prayer. If 
| you choose, | called it answer to prayer too. 
Our prayers were both answered, mine by 
giving, his by receiving. ; 
| I purposely retained the P. S. referring to 
Mr. Mathews. You see he commenced as a 
one armed peanut boy. Now he is perhaps 
| the greatest worker for the inmates of our 
| jails of any one in our land. The Express 
Co’s have consented to carry his packages of 
religious papers free, to any prison in our 
‘land. Why do they dothis? ‘They are not 
often accused of having any conscience or 
/* souls” at all. Is it not because God has 
| listened to friend Mathews’ prayers ? 
| A few days azo, it came to my ears that 
| the warden of the penitentiary had said, that 
'the convicts from Medina Co., showed a 
‘marked difference from those of any other 
/Co. in the state, in point of good behavior, 
and evidences of religious training. Are 
| there not those among my readers who will 
try to have this so no longer ? 
| “Now, my friends, had I doubted God's 
| hand in sending this young student to me, 
and sent him away, as [ came very near do- 
ing. I should have lost this bright spot in my 
life, and missed the lesson I have just given 
you, in making missionary work a practical 
yusiness with the slate and pencil, spelling 
| book, ete. 
Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye 
| not? and do ye not remember?—Makk, viii. 1s. 

Ilere is another brother who has a word to 

say about asking God to help us in our busi- 
/ ness. 

Now, Mr. Root, we all know that you can make 
God do just as you want him to, as regards your 
busines-, and L have to request again, that you turn 

| your great powers into a public channel, and re- 
/ quest God not to kill any more of his children by 
tlo ds, tornadves, and earthquakes, and likewise 
shipwrecks GEORGE K. WriGHr. 
Cambria, Niagara Co., N. Y., Dec. 17, 1879. 


IHIave you not got it a little ‘wrong side 
out,” friend W? How would it sound fora 
' very small boy to say that his father would 
do any thing he wanted him to do? Would 
it not be more rational for the boy to say that 
he tries to do every thing his father wishes 
him to do? If the father isavery good fath- 
er, and the boy a good boy, would it not 
amount to mnueh the same? It is because I 
have been trying to please my Heavenly 
| Father, that I feel free to ask him for what I 


need, trusting confidingly to his intinite wis- 
dom to decide what is best for me. and those 


around me. I do not know about floods, tor- 
nadoes, ete , but. as he permits them, I am 
sure it must be right and best. Suppose we 
should pray that all the boys in our Ohio pen- 
itentiary might be let out just as they are, 
without any change of heart or purpose in 
life; would it be best to have such a prayer 
answered ? Or would it be best for you or 
me to pray for a single inmate, say a son, in 
the sameway ? Before prayer can be answer- 
ed. our lives must be in harmony with the 
spirit of Christ, and then our petitions will, 
of a necessity, be such as are pleasing in his 
sight. The floss of life. in the way you men- 
tion, as it seems to me. is a small matter, 
‘compared with the loss of souls, that is con- 
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tinually going on, right by our very doors. 
Mr. House’ labors with Chris, resulted in 
the saving of a soul probably; was not this 
act of more weight with God, than saving 
the lives of men without affecting their 
spiritual condition, one way or the other ? 





SIMPLICITY CHAFF HIVE. 

A FEW days ago, a very pretty model of 
JX, a chaff hive came by express. The 

— Chaff packing only extends around the 
lower story, and, above that, we have the out- 
side shell. For summer use, a Smplicity 
hive is set inside, over the lower story; but 
for winter, this is lifted right out. with the 
surplus combs, and set away. The whole 
space above is then filled with a large chaff 
cushion. The thin boards that cover the per- 
manent chaff packing around the lower sto- 
ry are made with saw cuts which fully ven- 
tilate the chaff packing. My objection . to 
it is, that these thin boards running through 
the chaff to the outside, furnish a path to 
the frost. and thus make a break in the per- 
fect isolaticn which we get with the ordinary 
chaff hive. Also, the lifting out and replac- 
ing of the Simplicity hive in the upper story, 
I have found. by practice. to be to me a troub- 
lesome operation, on account of bees and 
propolis, as well as because it is heavy and 
unwieldy. As the idea has been a great 
many times advanced, I give place toit. Be- 
low is the engraving and friend D’s remarks. 
The model is extremely well made. and a- 
side from the above, it has several points 
which I like. 


DEANE'S SIMPLICITY CHAFF HIVE. 

For summer, set ina simplicity. In winter, take 
it out, store your surplus combs init, and putin a 
large chaff cushion to fill the upper story. ‘The im- 
plicity is the best hive | ever saw for convenience 
about an apiary, but | want the bees protected in 
winter. 

Very little honey was made in this section, this 
year. I took 745. from Simplicity Chaff Hive, and 
“nary” th. from unprotected Simplicity. Cause ; it 
is so easy to build up early, in chaff hives. 

Mortonsville, Ky., Oct. 20,'79. C.H. DEANE, Sr. 





WE commence the New Year with 3,144 subscrib- 
ers. Thank you. 


We have heard nothing further of our friend, 
Frank Benton, only that he has gone and “ got: mar- 
ried.”’ 


To fold up the new section, let the top and bot- 
tom come between the two sides. It can be done so 
quickly, you will hardly know where the section 
came from. 

I HAVE received a sample of grape sugar made at 
Sagetown, Ills., that will kill bees without question. 
I should expect it to kill anvthing that was compel- 
led to eatit. Further particulars next month. 


This is what Lue tae ™” ent a says, 
the Prairie Farmer: 


Those persons who commence bee-keeping with 
colors flying, headed by a brass band, will be shut up 
in a few years by the sheriff. 

ALL those having story andahalf covers that leak, 
if they were bought of us, can have new ones at % 
price; that is, 15c. for painted ones, and from 10 to 
I2'¢c. for those bought inthe flat. If you can fix 
the old ones up, we will credit you with the above 
amounts. They are now all made similar to that 
shown in last Dec. No. 


Wuren Mr. Langstroth visited usa few years ago, 
our photographer got some excellent large sized 
pictures of him; and, as we gave so guvod a one in 
the medley, the others have never been offered for 
sale. The be stone isthe right size for an 8x10 frame, 
and would be low at $1.00. L will mail you one fur 
that price, and send half of the money to Mr. 
Langstroth, or | will sell you the picture for 50c., 
and let you send directly to Mr. L., what you think 
proper. 

DURING the past year, we have omitted the groove 
in oursection boxes, believing the plan given in our 
price list somuch better. With the great improve- 
ment in sections, we think no one will Comptain, if 
the price is left at $6.00 per. thousand. We can 
furnish atin cup set ina beard, arranged so as to 
make a nice litthke work table for putting in the 
starters, ready to be screwed to any bench or table, 
t.r2ie. An engraving will be given of the uppara- 
tus next moth. Theautomatic machine meution- 
ed last montbis spinning merrily on the sections to- 
day, but the engraving of itis not quite ready fur 
this No. It works away, all of itselt, “like a thing 
of life,’ and Mr. Gray is happy. 





Contentions. 


Notices of Conventions, condensed so as to occupy 
not over two lines, will be inserted free of charge. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 
ISSO. 


Jan. 13.--North Western IIL, 
Wis., annual, at Davis, ill. 

Jan. 13.- —Indiaua Bee Keepers’ 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 13.—Inter County Conventionists, 


wide 
Feb. 11. 


and South Western 


Association, at In- 


Springport, 


th. 
-North Eastern, at Utica, N. Y. 


Test is better than talk. Iwill send 8 packets of 
Garden Secd for 25 cents, to any address, postage 
paid by me. Thave a nice lot of Red Wetherstield 
Onion seed, for 5 cents per packet. Orders prompt- 
ly tilled. Address H. F. LAMB, 

1d Caledonia, Ringgold Co., 


Wanted! 


Seed of the Blue Thistle. Those having it, and 
willing to furnish a small quantity, will please to 
write us, giving price. Address A. L. ROOT, 

Medina, O. 





Iowa. 





Foundation Machines, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOHN BOURGMEYER, 
Fond du Lac, 
Samples. 


Wis. 


Send for Circular and § 1-3d 
and Full Stocks of Yellow 
HONEY For -ale, in large or small BEES, 
quantities, Not Excelled in any Point of Value. 
Address. J. M. Marvin. 
St. Charles, Kane Co., lil ld 
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TIN WARE FOR THE HONEY BUSINESS, | 


PACKAGES TO GIVEAWAY WITH THE HONEY 
WHEN SOLD. 


strated of late, that the best thing in 
which to keep honey is tin. Those who 
have been in the retail trade know how an-. 
noying it is to have customers always bor- | 
rowing dishes to carry the honey home in. 
To wait on customers expeditiously, we want 
something they need not be under the ne- 
cessity of bringing back again, and some- 
thing so cheap that no one will object to 
paying a trifle more for the honey in order 
to cover the cost of the dish, pail or plate. 
As tive and ten cent stores are quite fashion- 
able now, we will commence with a plate 
small enough to hold a half pound of either 
extracted (candied) or comb honey. The 
former will be five cents, and the latter ten 
cents. including the bright, new tin plate, a 
good deal brighter, in fact, than a silver dol- 
lar. These plates we can furnish for 75c. 
per hundred. 
The next size is for one pound, and is 
worth $1.00 per hundred. hey are to be 
sold, with the honey, for 10 and 20 cents. 


ie seems to have been pretty well demon- 





THE NEW TIN PLATES FOR RETAILING 
HONEY. 

The largest size, shown in the cut above, 
holds 2 lb.. and the price is $1.75 per hundred. 
Of course, these packages are for retailing 
right in your own town and neighborhood, 
and are not suited to carry any distance. 
For distant customers, there is nothing like 
tin pails. The loose cover will allow the 
honey to expand in candying, while it keeps 
out all dust, ete., and can readily be opened 
and closed. A two quart pail seems to be 
most in favor, for almost any family can | 
make use of them, for the low price of 12c. 
Stamped covers can be bought for 2c., a pair 
of ears for 4c., a sheet of 14x20 tin, costing 
9e., will make 3 bodies, a sheet of the same 
will make 6 bottoms, and the bail and solder 
will perhaps cost 4c. more. This makes all 
together, 7c. Cloge work I tell you, boys. | 
to do the work and retail them for 44c., but | 
it can be done. By buying the materials in 
quantities, and having the pails made in 
large numbers, by the piece. they can be sold 
for 12c. at a small profit. If japanned. and 
lettered **Pure Honey,’ they are worth 
about 20c. 





TWO-QUART HONEY PAIL. 


Here is a query: 

I would like it. if you would inform us, through 
GLEANINGS, what size to cut tin for lv0t., 50t.. and 
5m. tin cans. ROBERT ROBERTSON. 

Tennyson, Lunark Co., Ont., Ca. 

The 25 Ib. can is 10 inches high, and §} in 
diameter. Get sheets of tin for the body 
10x28, or cut one of the size mentioned above 
through the middle, so it can be locked to- 
gether again, making a sheet about that size. 
Another sheet will make top and bottom, 


and have a piece left. 


The cost of the materials will be now, 
about 18c., which leaves 7c. for making and 
protit. These, too, must be made by the 


piece, or you will be in danger of having 
‘them cost more than you get for them, if 


sold at 25c. 

The 50 lb. can is made of a sheet and a half 
of the 14xz0 tin. This would make it 14 i: - 
ches high, and 10in diameter. Just 24 sheets 
of tin will make the whole, and the cost will 
be—say 30c. for the materials and 10c. for 
the work. This can be sold for 50¢., with- 
out very much trouble. 

The 100 lb. ean has a bottom as large as 
you can make out of the above sheets; there- 
fore it will take 3 sheets standing perpendic- 
ularly, to make the sides. As this can has a 
slanting top, we will cut the 3 sheets off at 
17? inches, and put on a top like that shown 
in the catalogue. About 5 sheets will be re- 
quired, and we shall need to take the better 
quality of tin, at lle. per sheet. Perhaps all 
the materials will cost 60e., and 20 more will 
pay for the making, if you order of your tin- 
ner a dozen cans at a time. 

+? ee 
A MITER BOX FOR THOSE WHO MAKE 
HIVES BY HAND. 


A S I have to make my hives by hand, I bave 
oN made a miter box which I find very conven- 
~~ jent. I believe you could sell a good many, if 
you would keep them on hand. I take 2 pieces 
about 16in. long, or rather 4 pieces I should say, 2 
of them 4in. wide, and the other two 8in. wide, and 
nail them to a piece of 2xt. It has just occurred to 
me thut I cannot describe it sothat you would un- 


, derstand it, and will therefore make a small m: dei 


and enclose it. Wma. OLDROYD. 


Columbus, O., Dec. 6, 1879. 


>. 
OLDROYD'S MITER-BOX. 

Many thanks, friend O. Your idea is one 
Thave often thought of, but you have ac- 
complished the desired result very cheaply, 
and your device for wedging the board up so 
that it is a fixture is excellent. By having 


' such a machine made long enough, it can be 
arranged with the necessary stops to cut the 


boards exactly right. without any measuring. 
With a good saw, in good order, such a ma- 


chine may not be so very much behind a foot- 
' power saw, for many kinds of work. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seein, article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things | 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- | 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- | 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by | 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- | 
bo wing list, books that I approve, I have marked with | 
a*; those t especially approve,**; those that are not up | 
to times, ¢; books that contain but little matter for | 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


ABC of Bee cg = Part First, Second, Third 
Fourth or Fiftt 

ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth. . 

Cook's New Manual** 

The same in Paper 

Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**.......... 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Beet*+.. |. 

Bee-keeper’ s Text Book*. -Revised, Muslin.. 





Paper. 

A Manual of Be e-keeping. by John Hunter*$.. 

Dzierzon Theory** 

How I made $350 a Year with mv Beest§ A 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- 
osity than as a practical work 

“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.. ae 
TU ashe cucacesn essence caves 7 

Honey as Food and Medicine 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


Ten Acres Enough** 

Five Acres too Much** 

Tim Bunker Papers* 

An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 

Book on Birds, Holden*................seeee00 ; 
Window Gardening 

Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 

How to Use The Microscope 

Wood's Common Objects of the Microscope™*. 
Play and Profit in my Garden* 

“Our Digestion,’ By Dio Lewis** 
oe eer eee 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 

Practical Floriculture* 

Gardening for Profit** 

Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 

Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 

Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 

How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchars 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring 

What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 


| Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... ‘ 


| Gregory On Onions....... paper 
| Guenon On Milch Cows 


| Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 
| Hoosier Schoolmaster 


00 | Harris on The Pig 
| How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
| How To Use The Pistol 
| Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. 


: | Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 


| Johnson’s How Crops Grow 


| Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits 


My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 

| My Vinevard at Lakeview 

| Peat and Its Uses 

| Practical Butter Book, Willard 
| Pear Culture, Fields 

| Plummer’s Ca 


®  Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay) 


| Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 
| Riley on the Mule 


| Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products 
20 | Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story 


| Shooting on The Wing 

| Taxidermist’s Manual 

| Youman’s Household Science 
| Youatt on the Ho 


Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 
Animals, 

Cotton Culture, Lyman 

Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist.... 

Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets. . 

Dana’s Muck Manual 

aaiat 5" > ve of Animals and Plants... 
y. ols 

Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing... 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

| Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
Growers) 30 

Fur, Fin, and Feather 

Farming For Boys 

Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.. 

Gardening For Money, Barnard 


tS pet kde 
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Gregory On Cabb = 


Gregory On Squashe! : paper 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle 


— 


Hop Culture 


—— 


With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 


Klipparts Wheat Plant 

Leavitt’s Facts About Peat 

Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Girden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 


SD rae teed tet ed BS DO ed 


E. P. Roe. 50 


nters and Builder’s Guide... 
Peach Culture, 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 


Lael ell el ee eel el 


Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... 
Parsons On The Rose 


Rhododendrons, Rand 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray 


ft DO bet et BD pad 


— 


Suk Grower’s Guide 


—— 
sa 


Youatt on Sheep 


How to Make Candy** 50 | ae 


Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*+ 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses** 
Moody and Sankey’ s Gospel Hymns, words only i 
5 p words and mat ate paper é 

Tracy’s ‘Mother and Her Offspring’ 

Harper’s Bros. 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper 

Tillinghast, Factors ville, Penn. 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany 
Hw to Paint, Gardner+ 
“The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller** 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris 

American Bird Fancier 

American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 

Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book 

Bur 's Vegetables of America 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... 
Bommer’s Method of Making } 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
Burr’s Vegetables of America 
Canary Birds 


boards 


..cloth 


§ 75 | 
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British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
| dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 
| to subscribers for $1.50 per year, postage—twelve cts. 
per year—added. Will guarantee safe arri« al of 
ev every No. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


REMARKABLE OFFER! 


(Open till Feb. 1). 
The 32-page Bee-Keeper’s Magazine for the year 





| 1880, together with a fine life-like P -rtrait of the 
Rev. L. L. LANGSTROTH, size 10 by 12 
ONLY $1. 


inches. all fur 
Address A. J. KING & CO., 
61 Hudson St., New York. 





1880. CIRCt™LARS FREE. 1880. 
Perfection Honey-Box, new Flat-b ‘ttomed Found- 
ation, Sections, Glass, Nails, etc. Address 
J. E. MOORE, 
1 Byron, N. Y. 





